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‘Russian Batter ‘Rises "fROM RuINs 


Soviets Seek Realism and Jazz 


Ivan Narodny 
Limns 


The Dancing Crowd 


HAT has happened to the 
universally admired Rus- 
sian ballet since the Soviet rule? 
How has it survived the gigantic 
socio-political upheaval? lhe 
public abroad has been keenly in- 
terested in the Russian dance 
since Russian ballet and danc- 
ing teachers invaded nearly all 
the Western World at the be- 
ginning of this century. The 
Diaghileff Ballet and Anna Pav- 
lova are and remain traditional 
figures. When I lately visited the 
Soviet republics I made the Grand 
Ballet of Leningrad and Moscow 
special issues of my investigation, 
especially since my book on dance 
had found such an universal ap- 
peal with the musical and art 
students in Russia and abroad. 
“Und neues Leben bliiht aus den 
Ruinen—and a new life blooms out of 
ruins.” This applies better than any- 
thing else to the new Soviet ballet, 
which is rising out of the classic chor- 
eographic ruins of the past. The new 
Soviet ballet marks a new era in the 
coming history of the art of dancing. 
It brings the realities of every day life, 
the rush and push of our social political 
tribulations, the dramatic life of the 
Fast and the West, the exotic folklore 
and conventionalized street, the romance 
of an ocean steamer and the struggle of 
a city to the stage. It breathes the 
spectral shadows of the triumphs of the 
proletariat, and the downfall of the 
royalists; the trees and mountains; it 
begins with the adventures of sailors 
and ends with the most complicated 
diplomatic plots of the money powers. 
It emanates everyday actualities with 
all their uncouthness and grace. Like 
Moussorgsky and Dostoievsky, the 
Soviet ballet strives to echo Life with 
all its majesty and mystery. _ 
The new Soviet ballet is an idealized 
echo of American jazz. America and 
Russia occupy the foremost place in 
the modern dance life, broadly speak- 
ing. This can be established by noting 
the influence they have had throughout 
the world, and the somewhat feverish 
tempo of their choreographic pulses. 
The Russian ballet and the jazz-bands 
have captured the amusement-seeking 
crowds of the East and the West. It 
seems as if the Negro and _ the 
Moujik occupy the footlights of the 
modern stage, a new rhythmic rela- 
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tionship which in its final form winds 


up into such contrastic affinities as 
Anna Pavlova and Isadora Duncan, 
Ruth St. Denis and Karsavina, Al- 


bertina Rasch and Diaghileff, etc. 
American and Russian Reciprocity 


No matter how highly developed a 
country’s dance may become, it inevit- 
ably springs from the best liked dances 
of the people. It is the popular dances 
of this day—Russian classic ballet. 
American individualists, Negro bands 
and Soviet ballet masters, that the new 
Russian ballet is evolving. An. unex 
plicable esoteric relationship seems to 
develop between the Russian and 
American rhythmic expressions. The 
Russian ballet and American natural- 
ism: Serge Diaghileff and Albertina 
Rasch—these have. culminated into a 
new phenomenon which is still in a 
state of crystallization. 

The dance influence reciprocating be- 
tween America and Russia has resulted 
in an unusual rhythmic rebellion which 
progresses on a strange scale: Soviet 
realism and American  syncopation, 
Russian recklessness and Yankee kick, 
are unusual phenomena in the evolution 
of choreography. As Anna Pavlova is 
a saint in America, thus Isadora Dun- 


SOVIET BALLET RED POPPY, 


WHICH HAS TO 
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PAINTER AND SCENIC ARTIST 
can is in Russia. The new Soviet 
ballet is an outgrowth of the indi- 


vidualistic dreams of Isadora Duncan 
and other American dance pioneers: to 
dance in harmony with Life and Na- 
ture, without any imitation of the tra- 
ditions, or acrobatic effects. However, 
as the Russian influence has failed to 
Russify the American dance, thus 
Isadora Duncan and the jazz have 
failed to Americanize the Soviet 


new 
ballet. Yet they have injected some- 


thing unusual in the subconscious rhyth- 


mic emotions of these two nations. 

The Soviet dancers to-day have a 
thousand advantages over the Ameri- 
can individualists, for the simple rea- 
son that Soviet government is not only 
maintaining the historic ballet schools 
of Moscow and Leningrad, but also the 
numerous ballet corps throughout the 
country, as sacred national institutions. 
The American choreographic leaders, 
such as Albertina Rasch and Ruth St. 
Denis, are unsupported by any govern- 
ment, national or local. In the Soviet 
republics dance is a worshipped feature 
of civilized life, in America it is con- 
sidered a sensuous amusement of night 
clubs and society. 

The slogan of the Soviet dance-lead- 
ers is: “Down with the boudoir-ballet! 
Down with the romantic illusions of the 


DO WITH 
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past! We live in a_ matter-of-fact 
mechanical or commercial age, so let 
us see its good and bad sides! The 
weakness of the past ballet was that it 
depended for its gravity on a tradition- 
prescribed effect,—a kind of pirouetted 
spinning-wheel of the ballerina. 

The leaders of the Soviet ballet be- 
lieve that the main point of a dance is 
the music. Any picture which is not 
dictated by music, any independent 
movement (as is even the case with the 
dancers of the Diaghileff ballet) makes 
a dance artificial and mock-dramatic, 
and is synonymous with the abandon- 
ment of the subject, the essence. It 
results in an interruption of aesthetic 
thought, an interruption caused by a 
rupture between the two equivalent ele- 
ments of the visio-audible art—sound 
and movement—rhythm and plastique. 
It may be a dramatic pantomime, but 
certainly not a dance in its correct 
choreographic terms. What we need 
is pure and simple dance as prescribed 
by music. \This rupture is all the more 
felt when there are many participants 
in a ballet, and when it tends towards 
realism. Only look at a conventional 
ballet and you will see it is not a danc- 
ing but an acting crowd. Let us have 
what the music requires! 

(Continued on page 17) 
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That the Salzburg Festival Features 
A Work by Charles E. Ives 


ALZBURG, Austria, July 20.—One 

of the less conspicuous but none- 
theless interesting features of the 
Salzburg Festival which begins on 
July 26th will be the performance of 
a piece of American music by a 
modernist composer, Charles E. Ives, 
of New York. The piece is for piano 
and is called The Alcotts. It will be 
performed here by Oscar Ziegler, the 
New York concert pianist. The music 
attempts to portray the famous New 
England family of which Louisa M. 
Alcott, author of Little Women, and 
Bronson Alcott, pedagogue and mara- 
thonic conversationalist and lecturer, 
were the most noted members. Mr. 
Ziegler has been in Switzerland follow- 
ing a short stay in Paris. He was 
heard in Salzburg two years ago. 


That Music Tribes and Scribes 
Are Gathering in Munich 


UNICH, Bavaria, July 20.—For 

the past. week or more, Munich 
has been the gathering place for 
American musicians and others who 
have come to Europe this summer to 
attend one or another of the several 
music festivals. 

The Bayreuth Wagner Festival, 
which began yesterday with a perform- 
ance of Tristan und Isolde has at- 
tracted perhaps a major portion of the 
visitors but many more will remain 
here in Munich for the Mozart Festival 
which begins at the Residenz Theater 
with Figaro’s Hochzeit on July 30, and 
the Wagner Festival which begins on 
July 26 at the Prinz Regenten Theater, 
with Die Meistersinger. Some of 
those who will take in the festivals 
either in Bavaria or at Salzburg are 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch,N ikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra; Irene Lewisohn 
of New York, associated with her sister 
in the Neighborhood Playhouse produc- 
tions; Rosalie Miller, the soprano, and 
Professor William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale University and Mrs. Phelps. 


That Josef Hofmann 
Visited Bad Kissengen 


UNICH, Bavaria, July 20.—One 

of the most distinguished among 
the more recent visitors to Bad Kissin- 
gen was Josef Hofmann, pianist and 
composer and director of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Hofmann spent some time at Kissingen 
following a short stay in Berlin where 
he went to visit his mother and several 
friends. His plans, as revealed to some 
of his intimates at Kissingen, contem- 
plate his spending part of the summer 
in the south of France. 


That Vienna Feted 
American Choral Units 


IENNA, July 19.—Practically all 
the numerous American singing 
societies who will take part as units in 
the mammoth choral aggregation which 
is to be the piece de resistance of the 
Schubert Centenary celebration begin- 
ning here today have already begun 
rehearsals. Most of them arrived with- 
in the week and several of them have 
had unusually cordial receptions en 
route in various cities of Germany. 
One of the largest of the American 
representations is the Brooklyn Saen- 
gerbund which was royally entertained 


in Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden. The 
Franz Schubert Men’s Chorus of New 
York had a particularly warm welcome 
given it in Stuttgart, whilst the Great 
Pacific Association of Singers had a 
festival evening tendered them in Dres- 
den. 

The Brooklyn Saengerbund, under 
the presidency of Carl F. Mahler, was 
given a reception by the Carl Schurz 
Society in Berlin at the Central Hotel. 
The Leipzig men’s Chorus entertained 
them in the Saxon city. After the 
conclusion of the Centenary celebration 
in Vienna, which lasts four days, the 
singers will go to Munich, Heidelberg, 
Wiesbaden, Frankfort, Cologne and 
Hanover, returning to New York on 
the North German Lloyd liner Miin- 
chen, sailing from Bremerhaven on 
August 30. 

The Schubert Men’s Chorus ‘which 
is under the leadership of Carl Hein 
and whose president is Louis Gress, 
numbers 170 voices. The chorus was 
received at the former royal summer 
palace in Stuttgart by a representative 
committee 'who were delighted when 
Mr. Gress responded to the address of 
welcome in German. The Pacific sing- 
ers’ organization was entertained by the 
Phoenix, one of Dresden’s leading sing- 
ing societies. There was a festive eve- 
ning in the old Belvidere concert hall 
and restaurant. 


That Two Americans 
Will Sing at Deauville 


P ARIS, July 20.—Eide Norena, the 
Norwegian soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who has been special- 
ly engaged for the summer season at 
the Paris Opera, achieved a very con- 
siderable success as the Queen Shemaka 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le coq d'or. 
She has also been engaged to sing at 
the opera at Deauville, in the role of 
Gilda. 

Janet Adamson, a young American 
singer from Philadelphia, has also been 
engaged for the Deauville opera season 
and will sing in Rigoletto and Werther. 


That Paris Liked 
The Yale Glee Club 


ARIS, July 20.—The tour of 

northern Europe undertaken by the 
Yale Glee Club, under the conductor- 
ship of Marshall Bartholomew and the 
management of M. J. Rice of Newark, 
N. J., has been remarkably successful 
ever since its first concerts in Gothen- 
burg, Stockholm and Hamburg, but 
nowhere so strikingly successful as 
here in Paris. The Paris concert took 
place night before last in the Salle 
Pleyel before a large and distinguished 
audience of unusually representative 
complexion. It was given under the 
auspices, or as they say here, the presi- 
dency of Aristide Briand, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs; United States Am- 
bassador Myron T. Herrick and 
Marshall Joffre. The patrons: num- 


bered such well known Americans and 
French as Mrs. W. C. Chatfield-Taylor, 


Mrs. H. C. McLean, Mrs. Eugene 
Lentilhon, Richard Rollins, W. H. 
Wadhams, Mrs. Eliot Datrous, the 


Princess Achille Murat, the Duchess de 
Grammont, the Princess de Faucigny- 
Lauraguais, the Princess Cantacuzene- 
Speransky, the Princess Edmond de 
Polignac, Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Benét, the 
Comtesse de Villefranche and the Com- 
tesse de Viel-Castel. 

The concert itself was preceded by 
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public receptions to the singers on the 
part of both government and municipal 
officials. In the morning they were 
received at the Ministry of Public In- 
struction by Minister of Fine Arts 
Herriot. This was followed by a 
similar reception at the Hotel de Ville 
by representative officials of the city 
government. 


Paris Relishes American Songs 


The typically American repertoire of 
the glee club has proved of peculiar at- 
tractiveness. It was especially relished 
here in Paris. Its programmes include 
Negro spirituals, the folksongs of the 
Appalachian Mountains, early Ameri- 
can popular ballads and folksongs of 
England. These were sung either as 
arrangements for the whole chorus or 
in accompanied and unaccompanied solo 
form. The soloists with the club in- 
clude Noah Swayne, of Philadelphia, 
Charles Kullman, of New Haven, and 
Lancelot P. Ross of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

In Germany, the land of singing 
societies, the club was heard with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Bartholomew, discussing 
the possibilities of contests between the 





EIDE NORENA, SOPRANO, WHO HAS 
BEEN SINGING AT THE PARIS OPERA 
THIS SUMMER 


Yale Club and other American college 
choruses and those of Europe, had this 
to say: 


Glee Club Olympics 


“Glee Club Olympics may be quite 
possible in the future. To work to- 
ward some such eventuality is partly 
why we—or at least I—am here. You 
know I am director of international 
affiliations for the governing board of 
the Intercollegiate Glee Club Council. 
I have hopes that just as the glee clubs 
in the United States have sectional 
meets culminating in a final meet, so 
other organizations in other countries 
will have similar competitions, culmin- 
ating in a final meet of all the in- 
ternational winners.” 


ANITUIULOVUUAUATTAUUEANU LULU LULL 


Back TO Meruusetau bad 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO—ACCORDING TO OUR FILES 


August 4, 1906—Paderewski is com- 
ing to America this-Fall and is unde- 
cided as to what piano he will play 
(Hey! Hey!—Ed. Note.) Paderewski 
has just completed a new symphony 
and Sarasate, the famous violinist, has 
just refused $40,000 to give a series of 
ten concerts in New York City. Henry 
Russell has signed a contract guaran- 
teeing $3 top price opera with Lillian 
Nordica. 
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Conried’s Stars 

Sept. 15th*—Heinrich Conried, im- 
presario of the Metropolitan, has just 
arrived in New York. Some of his 
stars announced for the opera season 
included Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Farrar, 
Emma Eames, Fremstad, Milka Ter- 
nina, Schumann-Heink, and Louise 
Homer. Giocomo Puccini, the Italian 
composer, will be here in December 
and there will be a special Puccini cycle 
in his hoonr. 

f=" Edward Johnson, the young 
Canadian tenor, was the chief soloist ot 
the Maine Festival at Bangor 
and Camille Saint-Saens, the eminent 
French composer, is touring America. 


Oscar’s New Season 


Oscar Hammerstein, interviewed in 
London, declares he will open his sea- 
son with Faust and added pleasantly : 
“My boxes have been practically all 
sold and to leading families in the 
social life of New York. I have also 
engaged Sammarco, the baritone and 
Cleofante Campanini, the conductor.” 

fos? Sept. 29—Jean de Reszke de- 
cides not to sing at the Metropolitan 


this year on account of the condition 
of his throat. 


Arthur Judson’s 
Summer Activities 


Granville, Ohio—Arthur L. Judson, 
director of the Denison University 
Conservatory of Music, and one of 


the leading figures in the musical life 
of the state, has returned from the 
East, where he acted as concertmaster 
of the Festival Orchestra under Tali 
Esen Morgan at Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Mr. Judson played an important part 
in effecting a successful series of con- 
certs and besides his many other ac- 
tivities he is president and director of 
the permanent festival organizations in 
this city and Newark, Ohio. 
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Stands Staunchly for Simplicity 


Nore:—The following is offered not 
as an interview, but as an impression; 
the recounting of a vivid personal ex- 
perience. For although Frau Kammer- 
saengerin Lehmann most graciously re- 
ceived me, she made it plain that she 
wished no dealings with the Press, as 
such. Ifer distaste grows out of the 
refusal of certain American profes- 
sional journals to comply with her re- 
quest that corrections be made of 
printed statements, allowing singers to 
advertise themselves as “Lehmann 
pupils” when in reality they have never 
studied with her—have come into no 
contact with her whatever, beyond an 
unsatisfactory audition. Therefore, 
while taking care not to quote Frau 
Lehmann directly, in the nature of 
delivering a message from her to the 
press, I cannot refrain from offering a 
respectfully prepared impression of the 
greatest Art-singer of all time, to the 
vast public that is always s‘irred by the 
name of Lilli Lehmann. 


IRECTLY ‘after I arrived in Ber- 
lin, I rode out to the Grunewald to 

present respectful greetings to Lilli 
Lehmann. Her fine villa stands in its 
rustic garden, some feet back from the 
street. A high gate, with its sloping 
roof after the manner of old wayside 
shrines, suggests that here, indeed, is 
a temple. I rang the gate bell, waited, 
rang again and waited, and repeated 
this cheerless process some fifteen min- 
utes, during which nothing happened 
but the sprouting of a sad case of dis- 
couragement. Presently, then, an am- 
ple-bosomed maid servant looked out 
of a lofty window, and quite in the 
manner of a serenade, we held speech 
with each other. The bell, it transpired, 
was broken. 

I asked whether it were possible to 
see Frau Lehmann. 

“Not now surely; she’s busy teach- 
ing.” 

“The secretary, then? 
appointment ?” 

“T’ll go and see.” 

Still before the gate, I waited the 
result of her parley with the secretary. 
After a brief interval a side door 


To make an 


opened. Towards me came an erect, 
elderly lady who walked in quick 
strides. She wore “common sense shoes 


of a light colored linen, and a dull blue 
tunic dress. Her gray hair was bound 
up in a light silk “sport net,” and a 
single glance into her keen, rather com- 
manding eyes told me that Frau Leh- 
mann had been fortunate in securing 
a competent secretary. So again I 
asked whether it were possible to see 
Frau Kammersangerin Lehmann, and 
the erect old lady replied: 

“Die bin ich.” 

After a flash of quick, hot blankness 
I felt my hand in a firm, strong grip, 
and heard a vibrant voice telling me 
where the gate key was hung, so that 
“the next time” I could get in with- 
out inconvenience. As her pupil was 
waiting for her, she bade me come back 
the following morning, indicating an 
hour when she should have returned 
from her daily morning walk in the 
woods, before she took up her after- 
noon’s teaching. 

A scant ten minutes constituted that 
never-to-be-forgotten first impression of 
“the Lehmann.” An impression of 
power, of force, of incalculable strength ; 
an impression of that rare aloofness 
that emanates only from those who have 


By R. H. Wollstein 


walked alone upon great heights; who 
have fought and achieved, and emerge 
in the triumph of Racine’s Medea, who 
in the face of all things, possessed 
herself. 





Using the Gate Key 


It was with a different form of ex- 
citement that I made my way to the 
Grunewald the following morning. This 
time I reached for the key and let my- 
self into the gate. Frau Lehmann was 
waiting for me on one of the rustic 
benches, and came towards me _ in 
gracious welcome. She took the kitchen 


way to the studio because it was 
quickest. 
A Great Simplicity 

Frau Lehmann’s studio is a_ noble 
room, overlooking the garden, and 


beautifully appointed. The quality of 
the room, though, is vastly unlike any- 
thing one would encounter in the home 


of a person similarly placed in 
America. Perhaps it is such a differ- 
ence that people have in mind when 


they contend that America cannot well 
disassociate success from its most ma- 
terial manifestation—splurge. Frau 
Lehmann’s studio is far simpler, far 
less pretentious than that of half the 


second rate music teachers in New 
York. There is a center table, with a 
cover worked in colored wool. The 
walls are hung with canvasses, some 
unframed, and sofa and chairs wear 
antimacassars. There hasn’t been an 
antimacassar along Broadway since 
there was a Lilli Lehmann there. An- 


timacassars, as such, aren’t the least 
important: but the principle of continu- 
ing to own what, in the eyes of the 
owner, is pleasant and serviceable ir- 
respective of what “fashion decrees,” is 
worth laboring. There is nothing the 
least prima donna-ish about Frau Leh- 
mann’s surroundings. Any cultivated 
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family of conservative taste 
and generous means might 
own such a room as that. The 
piano chair, not the instru- 
ment, is covered with a rich 
Chinese brocade, and, except 
for a few photographs (one 
of Geraldine Farrar) the smell 
of the stage is quite absent. 

I shall always keep a vivid 
memory of fingering the wool 
designs of that table cover and 
watching Lilli Lehmann talk. 
You watch her as much as 
you listen to her. [every fibre 
of her very vivid being goes 
into it. Her splendid brown 
eyes, with just that faintest 
hint of Southern or Semitic 
fire in them blaze and widen. 
In ardent moments her face 
becomes suffused with color. 
She gesticulates freely with a 
natural grace that is not of 
the theatre, and punctuates 
her talk every now and then 
with a regal toss of the head. I notice 
especially Frau Lehmann’s very beau- 
tiful hands—slim, tapering hands, not 
at all wrinkled as old people’s generally 
are, and hardly at all veined, with nar- 
row, delicate fingers and completely un- 
decorated nails. 

Frau Lehmann’s chief topic of talk 
was unfortunately—or perhaps for- 
tunately—the amazing lack of prepara- 
tion, the astounding general ignorance, 
the bewildering incompetence of ninety- 
nine percent of the “material” that 
offers itself to her as prospective pupils. 
She stressed the appalling want of gen- 
eral information and culture even more 
than the insufficiency of purely musical 
background, though that, too, came in 
for its share of comment. She cited 
examples of pupils who know nothing 
of languages, and expect to sing songs 
merely by learning the words of the 
songs in question, of operatic—and es- 
pecially Wagner—aspirants, who come 
to her wholly innocent of the first, faint- 
est inkling of mythology, of the deeper 
meaning of the parts they clamor so 
loudly to portray; of singers who 
study for the express purpose of be- 
coming stars, and calculate that star- 
dom in terms of contracts and engage- 
ments, paying no heed whatever to a 
purely disinterested service to art. And 
as she spoke, she worked herself into as 
great a pitch of excitement as though 
she had the aggressors before her, all 
the fine frenzy of the poet’s eye leaping 
into hers. 





Artist’s Life a Consecration 


The artistic life, as Frau Lehmann 
defines it, and typifies it as well, is 
nothing more nor less than consecrat- 
ing one’s self wholly and ardently to 
the highest in the art one serves. With 
fine scorn does she speak of the “ar- 
tists” who use their art as a trade, 
who put first consideration upon ex- 
ternals, dressing in their private life 
as though they were preparing for an 
appearance, smearing their faces with 
cosmetics (she herself has never used 
any off the stage) and expecting to 
grow into great artists on the stage, for 
a few moments a night, when in private, 
they are dishonest, ignoble, and _ slip- 
shod—even to the point of living in 
untidy rooms! 

Frau Lehmann’s 
and varied. This 
again to Salzburg, 


interests are many 
summer she goes 
to give her annual 
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Mozart course there. She admitted that 
the expenditure of energy required for 
the trip and the work is not negligible 
—but so worth while! After her 
course, she goes into retirement, speak- 
ing not a word for months at a time, 
to give the throat and the glands a 
chance to rest and regain strength. 
The Alps Come To Italy 

She asked interestedly of people 
prominent in the musical world—some 
old friends, some new stars, of whom 
she knows only by hear-say. Most 
modern music she finds unworthy. She 
sits there, aged yet ageless, like some 
ancient priestess, and the world comes 
to her feet. From everywhere visitors 
pour in on her, and, along with their 
respectful admiration, they bring in the 
breeze of the great outside, the tang of 
activities, the savor of news, even of 
gossip—for Frau Lehmann is too in- 
terested in people and things to reject 
anything, and too sincerely great to 
suppress her interest—and she takes it 
all endowing it with her magnetism, 
reconstructing real things from _ it. 
For above all things, with her force and 
her power, and her glorious aloofness, 
Lilli Lehmann possesses perfect com- 
prehension, of people, of motives, of the 
striving towards better, of the better 
itself,—of art. 





GORDON GIVES RECITAL 
Cuicaco, Aug. 2.—Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and member of the 
faculty of the American Conservatory 
of Music, gave a recital under the aus- 
pices of the institution at Kimball Hall 
on Aug. 1. 
Following his 
avoiding paths too well worn, Mr. Gor- 


usual judgment in 


don chose for his program Leo Sower- 
by’s Suite for violin and piano, the 
Chausson Poémé, and numerous short 
pieces, including his own transcription 
of Brahms’ E minor waltz and an origi- 
nal composition, a Serenade-Burlesque. 
Mr. Gordon’s qualifications for artistic 
eminence are too well known to require 
rehearsal. On this occasion there was 
evident his familiar complete technical 
mastery, his warm, vital tone, and his 
discriminating musical taste Harold 
Van Horne was an able ccadjutor at 
the piano. 
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Gamiscu, Bavaria, July 20.—Why 


German conductors are all so much 
alike is a riddle that has engaged our 
somewhat quizzical curiosity for a long 
time—for as long as we have had to 
listen to them in New York and else- 
where doing the same things to the 
same music in the same places; and 


the solution of the mystery, as you 
doubtless easily enough guess, lies in 
Germany itself. But what you won't 
guess, as we ourself wouldn’t have 


either, is that the thing in a rounda- 
bout though peculiarly apt fashion 
seems to trail its way to Richard 
Strauss and what the Germans think, 
or don’t think, about him. 

Moreover, the clue that links the two 
matters happens to right here 
in this pretty little Bavarian A\l- 
pine town lying acrogs) the narrow 
valley of the brawling little River 
Loisach. For on its outskirts, on a 
green hill almost nestling beneath the 
shadow of the towering and precipitous 
height of the Kramer, stands the Sum- 
mer home of Strauss. And he seems 
to be strangely withdut honor in 
Bavaria. 

People hereabouts scarcely know he 
exists. It was a good deal of a job 
to find anyone who really knew where 
his house was. And in the month or 
more that we have been here, we 
haven’t heard his name mentioned or 
a note of his music played, although at 
the hotel where we happen to be stop- 
ping, and at others, in the town, where 
we drop in occasionally, there are 
energetic little orchestras and they play 
everything from Mozart opera _ pot- 
pourris and Beethoven symphonies to 
Puccini and even d’Albert’s Tiefland. 

But what, you ask, with a very ap- 
propriate bit of impatience, has that to 
do with German conductors and why 
they are like that. Well, as we have 
said, the affair is somewhat rounda- 
bout, but it does get to the point eventu- 
ally. It has not a little to do with the 
fact that, just now, the orchestra out 
on the hotel terrace is playing—not 
singing Brahms’ Ziguenerlieder, and 
more especially with the way it is 
playing them. Also, with the fact that 
presently, just as certainly as it will 
have its beer for supper, it will play a 
Johann Strauss waltz and wind up for 
the afternoon with Puccini’s Butterfly 
or Tosca. When we don’t happen to 
have MusicAL AMERICA in mind and a 
typewriter in front of us, we are up 
in the hills at this time of afternoon 
sternly missing the music. Just the 
same, we have learned a lot from this 
and other little orchestras like it since 
we have been in Germany. 


Why Strauss Isn't Played 


One of the things we have learned 
is that Richard Strauss doesn’t get 
played for the very good reason that 
everyone, apparently, prefers something 
else; whilst another of the things is 
that they prefer someone else because 
Strauss’s music hasn’t enough senti- 
mentalism in it for them! In New 
York, some people can’t stand him be- 
cause he has too much, but we have 
discovered that there simply isn’t any 
such thing as too much sentimentalism 
when a German really wants to enjoy 
himself listening to music. 

How then, can he stand Mozart and 
Beethoven and Wagner where, to be 
sure, there are vast riches of sentiment 
but precious little sentimentalism. Well, 


THE Greaniin Conbvcnih 
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that seems to bring us a bit nearer the 
point—namely, that a German orches- 
tra and therefore more particularly a 
German conductor, must sentimentalize 
everything heavily to please a German 
audience. And, naturally, when he 
comes to play to an American audience, 
1e does what he is used to doing 
9ecause he doesn’t know any better, or 
at least anything else. 

However, when you get to listening 
to him whilst he is at it, you realize 
quite clearly that he does what he 
does because he loves to, because it is 
the most natural thing in the world for 
nim. It is in his blood as it is in that 
of his German audience. It is the same 
thing, in a way, that makes the Ger- 
mans, generally speaking, a more cere- 
monious people than any other in 
Western Europe—and a rather less 
courteous one. They dote on pleasant 
but false values. 

Some of the exceptional and more 
acute Germans realize this keenly and 
deplore it roundly. One of these is 
Arthur Schnitzler, the novelist, who, 
although a Viennese, is German enough 
for all purposes—as the Austrians 
themselves are. He is never tired of 
exclaiming against this strong leaning 


toward sentimentalism. In one of his 
books, “Der weg ins Freie” (which 
may perhaps be translated as “The 
Way Out,” although, more literally, 


“The Road to the Open”) he touches 
off this matter of German sentimental- 
ism with peculiar neatness and penetra- 
tion. Speaking through one of the 
characters in this novel, but unmistak- 
ably for himself, he says: 


Mass Demands Sentiment 


“Sentimentalism, you know, is not 
the expression of feeling but, on the 
contrary, its direct antithesis. It is 
something through which one reassures 
oneself for one’s actual lack of feel- 
ing, slaves one’s actual coldness. Senti- 
mentalism is feeling which one has ob- 
tained, so to say, at less than cost price. 
It is hateful.” 

This consciousness of the essential 
poverty of emotion which underlies 
sentimentalism exists among a minority 
of Germans who are, perhaps, scarcely 
more than a handful; and it accounts, 
very likely, for the peculiar bitterness 
of their reaction from the prevailing at- 
titude of false feeling and false think- 
ing. It accounts, doubtless, for the 
peculiar virulence of some of the 
younger men in their modernism, their 
repugnance for the thing they have come 
to hate so cordially as the besetting sin 
of their countrymen. In our own mind, 
it is the explanation of the stark 
ironics, of the stinging mockery in 
some of the more mature music of 
such men as Paul Hindemith and Ernst 
nrenek whose Jonny spielt auf, re- 
cently done in Munich, administers a 
flippant but rather grim kick in the 
hinders to some of the most cherished 
of German notions: 

But it is only the handful who feel 
this way and their music and their 
ideas really create far less stir in Ger- 
many than they do in New York where 
there is actually a larger and a more 
appreciative audience to listen to them 
than there is in any single German 
city. 

For the average German audience, so 
far as our observation goes, and the 
usual German conductor who ministers 
to it are committed to the dear old 
things and the dear old sentimentalist 








way of pouring them forth 
imperturbably as they ever were. You 
hear it wherever you may chance to 
go; and the little orchestra simply re- 
flects the big one on the way it carries 
on, the obscure conductor in Detmold 
or Cassel merely apes the better known 
one in Dresden or Berlin. 


Vogue For Potpourris 


Thus, as we have said, one learns a 
lot in the way of confirmation from 
the little orchestras to be heard by the 
dozen up and down the Summer re- 
sorts and watering places in Germany. 
The one right here and now, playing 
the Brahms Zigeunerlieder out on the 
terrace, is a fruitful source of this kind 
of confirmation of one’s beliefs gather- 
ed elsewhere. How they do lean on 
those songs! Otto Klemperer or Fritz 
Busch or even the celebrated Wilhelin 
Furtwangler himself (all of them now 
happily lost to New York)—none of 
them could do more with this little band 
toward inflating the melodies of these 
gypsy songs, lingering over them with 
plaintive, watery tears and generally 
making a mealy-mouthed mess of them 

(Continued on page 25) 


Cincinnati, Onrd, August 1—The 
summer opera season at the Cincinnati 
Zoo reached a thrilling climax with 
the presentation of Wagner's Die Meis- 
tersinger. When Director Van Grove, 
in the early spring, announced his in- 
tention of presenting this masterpiece 
he was greeted with pitying smiles and 
in many cases emphatic assertions that 
it could not be done within the short 
time he had for preparation and with 
the facilities at hand. It was a tre- 
mendous task. With the exception of 
Elizabeth Amsden, who had played the 
role of Eva once in Boston, and Robert 
Ringling, who had seen several per- 
formances in Europe, no one in the 
entire company was familiar with the 
opera. Every seat and many extra 
chairs were occupied long before the 
time for the opening overture which 
was set for seven thirty. This in itself 
was unusual, as it is generally difficult 
to have the audience on hand for an 
eight o’clock start. Many in the audi- 
ence had come expecting to see a 
masterpiece given in an amateurish and 
halting manner, many were sure that 
they could not do it at all. At the 
final curtain there was as much cheering 
in the audience as on the stage. Many 
of Cincinnati’s own singers were in the 
cast and the May Festival Chorus was 
heard in the last act in the March of 
the Guilds. Forrest Lamont, as Sir 
Walter, added another notable role to 
his already large repertory. Fred Pat- 
ton as Hans Sachs, the philosophic 
cobbler, was no less effective and re- 
ceived a sincere ovation. Albert Mah- 
ler, young Philadelphia tenor, who has 
been making rapid progress since join- 
ing the Opera forces last season, proved 
a clever David. His singing was ex- 
cellent and his keen sense of humor 
gave just the right touch to the char- 
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acter. Elizabeth Amsden was a beauti- 
ful Eva and gave a performance that 
was sincere and emotional. Herbert 
Gould’s singing of the role of Kothner 
was excellent. Henri Scott, brought 
here especially for the role of Pogner, 
proved that this was a wise one. His 
singing of the difficult Address, in the 
first act, won him loud applause. Fen- 
ton Pugh, as Balthazar Zorn, Joseph 
Schenke, as Kunz Vogel; Louis John 
Johnen, Edgar Gosney, Harry Cantor, 
Leland Sheehy and Milton Sachs—all 
Cincinnati singers—rounded out the 
principals in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. Constance Eberhardt, assigned to 
the character of Eva’s nurse, gave her 
usual excellent performance. The 
regular orchestra of symphony musi- 
cians had been augmented and responded 
splendidly to conductor Isaac Van 
Grove, to whose untiring efforts the 
artistic success that has been achieved 
is due. Van Grove commands his ar- 
tistic forces with consideration but de- 
termination. It is the spirit of co- 
operation that prevails among the mem- 
bers of the company, and which has been 
communicated to the recruits impressed 
into service, that has made the pres- 
ent performance of Die Meistersinger 
an accomplishment of signal importance. 

Four students of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music won scholarships 
from the Juilliard Musical Foundation 
of New York, as a result of examina- 
tions held there some weeks ago by 


Dr. Philip Greely Clapp, director of 
the Juilliard Extension Department. 
The successful candidates were Ruth 


Carhart and Ruth Suter, voice pupils 
of Albert Berne; Byrd Elliott, violin 
pupil of Jean Ten Have, and Anita 
Cook, piano pupil of Dr. Karol Lisz- 
niewski. 

Grace D. GoL_pENBURG 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

The new sound pictures 
rived—not perhaps with much bowing, 
but undoubtedly with a great deal of 
scraping. From a musical standpoint 
they have brilliant As 
soon as taste and capitalism raise them 
above their present tabloid level, the 
chronic and patient opera-goer may find 
relief from his present status of warped 
appreciation. That is to say that the 
present incumbents who lie back in their 
Metropolitan seats, with closed eyes, 
dreaming of the Gertrude Hoffman 
Girls, and, perhaps, a John Barrymore, 
while on the stage 200-pound Haus- 
frauen cavort around an obese Parsifal, 
may no longer have to have their holy 
water served in a German beer barrel. 

While from a technical angle there 
is still room for no little acoustical 
improvement, both Vitaphone and Mo- 
vietone are producing comparatively 
remarkable effects. The great difficulty 
they face now is direction. The type 
of drama they are at present vocally 
recording is, for the most part, a re- 
fined variety of torture. The discrim- 
inating minority of ticket-buyers — 
and few outside the moron pale—finds 
little pleasure in hearing a stacombed 
hero kiss his peroxide amoreuse, or in 
the lisping and umlauted response of 
the glorified devotee of chewing gum. 

As a substitute for the spoken drama, 
the sound picture has little value. The 
great psychological attraction of the 
modern movie lies mainly in its silence. 
It has the peculiar quality of enhancing 
the spectator’s emotional experience 
without subjecting him to the unpleas- 
antness of reality. He is spared the en- 
ergy-drain which accompanies a reflex- 
response to the unspoken word. 

The talking picture obviously not 
only faces this inherent handicap, but 
another and more poignant one in that 
the English of Hollywood has little 
in common with the King’s variety. 
But in the realm of opera-in-modern 
dress, of combinations of symphonic 
music with various and experimental 
forms, it strikes this humble corre- 
spondent as being the anlage of a very 
vital creation. 


have ar- 


possibilities. 


A Promethean Thing 


Wagnerian opera is still fifty years 
beyond the present stage technique. 
The spear being pulled on a wire across 
the stage in Parsifal, the Magic Fire 
and The Ride, the appearance of the 
amphibian Rhine maidens, and the Twi- 
light scenes—these are howling matters. 
But the Ring, photographed with the 
artistry of Variety, replete with Greta 
Garbos and Nissens, synchronized with 
Metropolitan voices—where necessary : 
this would be a Promethean thing. 

And again, it opens a new medium 
for expression. Serious works can as 
well be designed for sound-picture pro- 
duction and a critical reception as a 
new opera or ballet. There is no cate- 
gorical Nay to deny it sympathy and 
verstand. 

Interesting along this line would be 
experiments in the combination of mu- 
sic and pure form—a sort of counter- 
geometric cadence. Scriabin’s Poéme 
de l’ecstase, for example, might be re- 
corded along with pictures of Vesuvius, 





Victoria Falls, and say Cumulus clouds 
7s seen from a diving airplane. Some- 
thing like the Moonlight Sonata with 
Colorado River rippling along the 
gothic banks of the Grand Canyon— 
alternated, perhaps, with the classio 
p~ -iditv of Lake Como or Lucarno. 
The future of the sound film is as- 
sured. Its pregnant worth was fairly 
-mooarent from the time the General 
F'ectric Company broadcast recorded 
interviews with the flaccid Coolidge 
71d booming Dawes, five years ago, by 
means of what was then called the 
Telephotophone. Little M>rhisto felt 
that even then, as he wiggled his quiv- 
er'ng catswhisker on his one-lung crys- 
tal, and clamped down the necessary 
ear-cans with rapt adoration. 
The immediate blurb about Equity 
and unemployment is a transitional re- 


action. It is a natural sympton of a 
novel stimulus and readjustment—one 
which will soon iron out its own 
wrinkles when stabilization and defin- 
iteness in the forms the new art will 
assume are logically followed by the 
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placing and speciliziation of the ol¢@ 
talent. 
Melancholy Five 

In a cellar reminiscent of Mr. Gor- 


ki’s twenty-six-man-and-one-lady affair, 
the Russian Art Restaurant sponsors 
one of the most fiery and melancholy 
performances of Slave music extant in 


this cosmopolitan and decadent city 
There each night, almost under the 
Yiddish Art Theatre at Second Ave- 


nue and Twelfth Street, two pecutliar- 
ly intense singers sound diverse moods 
of the Slavic spirit. These are Tomara 
Draisin, a very, vevy young lady, darkly 
beautiful and charmingly Bolshevistic ; 
and Goremeko, a _ baritone of much 
power and gusto—an understudy type 
for Boris. 

When the scraping bows of the Bal- 
alaika scratch the Russian in the audi- 
ence, all of its atavistic fury starts up. 
With Goremeko’s tremendous voice 
booming far above the chorus, the audi- 
periodically releases surp us 

This being done, it relapses 


ence its 


motion. 











Francis C. Fuerst, Vienna 
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into a brooding melancholy during 
which the sad, very sad and plaintive 
voice of Mlle. Draisin rises, soft and 
hesitating, over the trembling strings 
of her guitar. 


Taking Spirituals Straight 


The singing of the Hall Johnson Ne- 
gro Choir at the Stadium, a fortnight 
ago, deserved and received meet ap- 
plause. Insofar as straight choral sing- 
ing goes, the performance was about 
as polished as an open air choral per- 
formance could be. But as a faithful 
interpretation of American Negro folk 
music, it was sadly weak. 

Your Mephisto was born and bathed 
in the South. His Daa used to get 
religion every Sunday night. On New 
Year’s Eves she used to get so much 
religion she cracked the floorboards. 
She sang spirituals. 

Her accents were not Oxonian. Her 
cadences were not perfect. But in 
strong Charleston Gullah she sang and 
clapped and stamped until the whole 
vard swayed with her. That was 
straight Southern—there was no dan- 
ger of confusing what she sang with 
a Ukranian vodka song or a Hopak 
dance. 

Your Mephisto was sung to sleep in 
Gullah. And he claims that a spiritual, 
polished, garnished, and served with 
classic unction, is a fairly good parallel 
to near-beer. Perhaps it is the result 
of conditioned responses. 


Filming Ring Colors 


Since beginning this delightful and 
informative missive, a communication 
has come in from the German Grand 
Opera Company to the effect that the 
Ring is to be filmed in colors in con- 
junction with one of the new sound-re- 
cording devices, and is to be produced 
here at the Manhattan Opera House 
after Jan. 12. All of which reminds 
your own Mephisto that it is not such 
a bad policy to speak of his colleague, 
the Devil. 

The project, according to the state- 
ment of the management, is to filmed 
according to the Movietone principle, 
which differs from that of the Vita- 
phone in that the sound is recorded on a 
margin of the film simultaneously w'th 
the scenic impression, whereas in the 
latter, a disc system similar to the new 
phonographic processes is employed. 
The proposed film is to be known as 
the Grand Opera Tone. 

Das Rheingold and die Walkiire, if 
the present plans mature, will be filmed 
in the east at a specially equipped stu- 
dio. Siegfried and G6tterdammerung 
are not to be produced until the spring, 
when the company will be playing in 
California. Eduard Morike, conductor 
of the Dresden Philharmonic, will di- 
rect an orchestra of 125 during the syn- 
chronizing process. 

Later the company plans to produce 


film and movietone versions of Die 
Meistersinger, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, 
Tristan and Parsifal. 


Verily, verily, the millennium is here, 
Thinks your 


c—_, 
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THE COBBLER OF CAIRO | 


DRAWS MANY SHOES 
TO RAVINIA 


By Albert Goldberg 


HIcaco, Aug. 2—One of the brightest 

nights in Ravinia’s bejewelled history 
was that of Wednesday, Aug. 1, when 
Louis Eckstein offered his patrons the 
first performance in this vicinity of Ra- 
baud’s delightful comedy opera Marouf, 
The Cobbler of Cairo. 

Success hung lightly and joyously 
upon every aspect of the venture. Mario 
Chamlee, in the title rdle, was re- 
warded for the arduous task of learn- 
ing this complicated and difficult music 
by perhaps the most spontaneous and 
enthusiastic reception he has ever re- 
ceived in these parts, a reception shared 
by Yvonne Gall, whose role of the 
Princess Saamcheddine called forth a 
delectable display of her most engaging 
talents. Louis Hasselmans, directing, 
has never revealed his ability in a better 
light than when skillfully guiding his 
forces through these tricky measures, 
and the stage direction of Désiré Defreré 
has seldom been so conspicuously apt 
as it was on this occasion. And among 
the foremost of the evening’s triumphs 
were the stage settings designed and 
painted in Ravinia’s own studios by 
Peter Donigan, each of which, as they 
were one by one revealed, inspired a 
burst of applause. 

Just how well Rabaud’s music would 
have stood up in a less brilliant per- 
formance is a matter somewhat open 
to doubt, and one not to be settled af- 
ter a single hearing. Doubtless, after 
rough edges have been smoothed off in 
subsequent performances, the orchestra- 
tion will reveal a greater clarity, and 
the singers as a whole will discover 
that their witty lines are set to melodies 
capable of more expressive treatment 
than they generally received at this time. 
But even though these questions came 
to mind, there is no denying the skill, 
the wit, the color and the sense of the 
theater that is built into this setting of 
that rara avis among opera librettos—a 
text of sound dramatic interest and gen- 
wine literary value. 


Follow Composer's Intention 


In assigning the title rdle to a tenor, 
the composer’s original intentions are 
observed, since in the Metropolitan 
mounting of the work eleven years ago 
a baritone assumed this grateful but 
difficult part. Mr. Chamlee’s triumph 
was well deserved. His Fra Diavolo, 
his Lionel and his Rodolfo had already 
proved his possession of the light touch, 
but as a complete characterization Ma- 
rouf is quite definitely his best. The 
wistfulness, the whimsy, the bluff, and 
the high spirits of the cobbler who fled 
a shrewish wife to find love and wealth 
—though he nearly paid for it with his 
head—were all artfully depicted. And 
beneath all these things on the surface 
flowed an artistic sincerity and con- 
scientiousness that struck deeper chords 
of human pity and tenderness. The 
hours of labor that the changing 
rhythms and vague tonalities must have 
cost Mr. Chamlee to learn were to be 
surmised only by the knowing, for his 
Singing was of a surety and a freshness 
all too infrequently encountered on the 
operatic stage. The audience was not 
slow to appreciate what it saw and 
heard, for singly and with the rest of 
the cast the singer was roundly féted. 

The coquettish charm of Mme. Gall, 
which sometimes oversteps itself in 
more serious rdéles, was exactly the 
gesture needed to bring to life the Prin- 
cess Saamchedine and make her among 


the most pleasant memories of a most 
pleasant evening. Mme. Gall’s singing 
was of a sort to match that of her vis- 
a-vis, light, joyous, technically infallible 
and on occasion tonally delightful. 

Of the many others who took part in 
the festivities, one and all—as they have 
a habit of being at Ravinia—were right 
and proper. Poor Marouf’s “Calami- 
teuse” as depicted by Julia Claussen, 
was vixenish to a high degree. Léon 
Rothier’s Sultan of Khaitan was lordly 
and picturesque, and Vittorio Trevisan 
as his grovelling Vizier was as ingeni- 
ously comic as only this master of 
comedy can be. George Cehanovsky as 
the friend, Ali, whose joke almost 
brought Marouf to the chopping block, 
followed his usual habit of being vo- 
cally and dramatically distinguished. 
José Mojica had two roles, and was no 
less than ordinarily interesting because 
his conception of the last one, the Fel- 
lah who turned into a genii, strongly 
suggested Loge'in Das Rheingold fame. 
Others whose skill added to the bril- 
liant effectiveness of the staging were 
Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Paolo Ananian, Herman Dreeben, Ama- 
deao Mazzanti and Giuseppe Sterzini. 

A ballet headed by Ruth Page and 
Edwin Strawbridge cavorted gracefully, 
discreetly and—for all we know—Ori- 
entally. Of all who had a hand in the 
staging, only the electrician deserves a 
word of censure—and probably he was 
doing his best. 


Gall Sings Thais 


Time was when we were prone to 
consider Thais a dull night at the opera. 
But that was before we heard Yvonne 
Gall sing it at Ravinia on Monday, 
July 30. 

Or perhaps that is not an entirely 
accurate statement. The truth is that 
the last half of the opera still seems 
dull—but that surely is no great dis- 
praise. considering what manner of 
opera M. Massenet made out of M. 
France’s novel. 

In the first two acts this Thais was 
about the most pagan and exhilarating 
courtesan that ever sowed the seeds of 
proselytism in monkish breast. The 
brittle brilliance of manner and the reck- 
less abandon of spirit with which Mme. 
Gall entered into these scenes afforded 
perhaps the best exhibition of her tal- 
ents that she has yet offered at Ravinia. 
The contrite moods of the final chap- 
ters were rather too naively and ele- 
gantly set forth to be perfectly convinc- 
ing. But of the very real beauty of her 
singing at all times there could be no 
question. 


Danise as Athanael 


In some respects Giuseppe Danise 
found his best réle in Athanael. The 
requirements are not those of great 
subtlety nor great initiative, and since 
Mr. Danise is ever to be depended upon 
for smooth, tasteful singing, his native 
bbilities and the demands of the rdle 
met on a pleasant, if unexciting, level. 

José Mojica may be depended upon 
to discover the pictorial and acting val- 
ues of any character, minor or major, 
and his Nicias kept his score still high 
among those who know and exemplify 
the fact that to be an opera singer it is 
necessary to do more than merely sing. 
If the picture he drew was perhaps a 
little too exquisite, it at any rate was 
not out of drawing, and served to dem- 
onstrate a commendable vocal progress. 


EPR , 
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A SKETCH OF THE OUT-DOOR_ AUDITORIUM WHERE THE 
SEASON IS G 


Gladys Swarthout and George Cehan- 
ovsky had brief moments capably dis- 
posed of, as did Louis D’Angelo, Phi- 
line Falco and Margery Maxwell. 

The production as a whole was spir- 
ited in the best Ravinia manner, and the 
chorus again guarded against being 
taken for granted by singing in its most 
splendid style. Jacques Gordon played 
the Meditation as if his artistic life de- 
pended upon it, and reaped the applaus- 
ive reward which sometimes attaches 
to skill and sincerity. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted with more care than 
much of the score deserves. 

Manon was repeated at Ravinia on 
Monday, July 16, sung by the same cast 


as at the first performance: Yvonne 
Gall, Mario Chamlee, Léon Rothier, 
Désiré Defrére, George Cehanovsky, 


José Mojica, Margery Maxwell, Gladys 
Swarthout, Philine Falso, Paolo Anan- 
ian and Gina Gola. Louise Hasselmans 
conducted. 

Save for a new Amneris in Julia 
Claussen, admirably portrayed, and the 
King of Paolo Ananian, the Aida of 
Tuesday, July 17 was sung by the same 
cast as at the previous performance: 


Elizabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Giuseppe Danise, Virgilio Laz- 
zari and Giordano Paltrinieri. Gen- 


naro Papi conducted. 
Mario Sings Juliet 


After having pluckily saved the op- 
ening performance by singing an un- 
rehearsed Nedda, Queena Mario was 
permitted—or consented—to give fur- 
ther evidence of her abilities by por- 
traying Juliet in the Romeo and Juliet 
repetition of Wednesday, July 18. It 
is a role well suited to the diminutive 
person of this singer, and to the natural 
charm of her manner. The florid pas- 
sages of Juliet’s music were sung with 
graceful ease and accuracy, and the 
lyric phrases profited by the light but 
pleasant quality of Miss Mario’s voice. 
Save that Gladys Swarthout sang the 
role of Stephano in place of Marjery 
Maxwell, indisposed, the remainder of 
the cast was that of the first perfor 
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mance: Edward Johnson, Léon Rothier, 


Désiré Defrére, Paolo Ananian, Louis 
D’Angelo, José Mojica, Philine Falco 
and Giordano Paltrinieri. Louis Has- 


selmans conducted. 

At the Ravinia children’s afternoon 
of Thursday, July 19, A. Barthel, oboe 
soloist of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, played a Larghetto by Handel. 
The orchestra, under Eric De Lamarter, 


was heard in Tchaikovsky’s Marche 
Slave, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s In the Vil- 
lage, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Dance of the 
Clowns and the waltz from Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus. 

Play French Music 


The orchestra list of Sunday after- 
noon, July 22, was devoted to the mu- 
sic of French composers. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Eric DeLamarter, played Massenet’s 
Phédre overture, Ravel’s Alborado del 
gracioso and Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sor- 
cier. Alfred Wallenstein, first ‘cellist, 
accompanied by his wife, Virginia Wal- 
lenstein, played compositions by Glaz- 
ounoff, Debussy and Cossman; and La 
Chorale Francaise, directed by Charles 
Lagourgue, was heard in a number of 
compositions by French and American 
composers. La Marseillaise was sung 
by Léon Rothier, accompanied by the 
orchestra. 

A repetition of La Juive was sung 
on Saturday, July 21. With the ex- 
ception of Armand Tokatayan, who 
sang the rdle of Prince Leopold, the 
cast was that of the first performance: 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Martinel- 


li, Léon Rothier, Florence Macbeth, 
George Cehanovsky, Carl Coscia and 
Paolo Ananian. Louis Hasselmans 


conducted. 

Martha was repeated on Sunday, July 
22. The cast was the same as that of 
the first performance, except that 
Gladys Swarthout was heard as Nancy. 
In leading roles were Florence Macbeth, 
Mario Chamlee, Virgilio Lazzari, Vit- 
torio Trevisan and Louis D’Angelo. 
Louis Hvsselmans conducted 

(Continued on page 16) 
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FAMILY (“ LOSE-UP OF 
SIR G EORGE G ROVE 


By EbItH NICHOLL ELLISON 


HE revision of Sir George Grove’s 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
brings that “remarkable man” once 
more prominently before the public. 
Although first and foremost an erudite 
musician and the founder of “the bible 
of music,” Grove’s enthusiasms and ac- 
complishments in other directions were 
so multifarious that, given a lesser per- 
sonality, they would have ranked with 
the impossible. 

“What shall I say of Grove?” wrote 
Arthur Sullivan. “It would be paint- 
ing the lilv to try and describe his good- 
ness and charm.” 

And Browning addressed him as 
“Grove, the Orientalist, the Schubertian, 
the Literate in ordinary and extraor- 
dinary.” 

“Pepsyian in his interests,” he began 
life by erecting famous lighthouses and 
bridges, founded the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, assisted in editing a diction- 
ary of the Bible, and much later in life 
was influential in starting the Royal 
College of Music, of which for eleven 
years he was the admired and highly 
successful head. 

George Grove was not only a genius, 
but an artist in every aspect of his 
nature. 

His wife was one of my father’s 
sisters, and the devoted brothers-in-law 
were “G” to each other as well as to 
their respective families and _ close 
friends, my father’s name being George 
Granville. 


A Magazine Editor 


At the time of my visits to the 
Grove’s, Uncle G was editor of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, secretary to the 
Crystal Palace and was writing most 
of the analyses for the Palace concerts, 
whicn were then internationally cele- 
brated. With the Palace was connected 
a school of music, and bitter was my 
disappointment when the urge of home 
duties compelled the rejection of my 
uncle’s proposal that I should act as 
his secretary, at the same time taking 
a musical course at the Palace. It 
may well be imagined what such an 
opportunity meant to an ambitious 
young girl! 

The doors of that quaint and shabby, 
but altogether charming frame house 
at Sydenham stood open to the world 
of artists of every nationality, so long 
as they were willing to lead the simple 
life. For Grove, though earlier suc- 
cessful as an engineer and a member of 
a business family, was lacking in 
money-making qualities; or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that 
his sincerity and enthusiasm rendered 
him easy of exploitation by the whole- 
hearted money-maker. Limited means, 
skilfully handled by an expert wife, 
provided comfortable and generous 
rather than luxurious hospitality ; never- 
theless that hospitality was eagerly ac- 
cepted by men and women of mark 
and fame. Among the many I met in 
that delightful home was Arthur Sulli- 
van, a constant visitor. Also Antoinette 


Sterling, American contralto, whose 
golden voice, heard at one of the 
Palace concerts, remains a golden 
memory. 


Another Last Word 


Those who read Graves’ supremely 
well done Life of Sir George Grove 
might think that the last word had 
been said regarding that unique per- 
sonality, those wideflung sympathies, 
the wonderful letters written on the 


travels that helped to make him a man 
of mark throughout Europe; but to the 
many who knew Grove personally and 
closely there seems to be always an- 
other last word. Himself far indeed 
from being a pianist, in musical learn- 
ing he possessed no rival; and as a 
music critic his standing was undis- 
ptited. To his persistence and optimism 
the world owes the discovery of many 
original scores unearthed in remote 
corners of Europe. Among numerous 
other valuable finds was Schubert’s 
Rosamunde, most of which he and 
Sullivan dug out of a dusty closet in 
Vienna. That with such exuberance 
and enthusiasm should go hand in hand 
a real passion for accuracy is perhaps 
not generally known. 

I have been asked on several oc- 
casions to describe Grove’s technic as 
an exponent and teacher of music. This 
I am unable to do, despite the fact that 
when in his home he supervised my 
piano playing carefully and with in- 
tense interest. Formal rules were few. 
What I recall most vividly was his lov- 
ing determination to interpret the mas- 
ters aright. It was a delight to play 
to this great critic; and no doubt the 
experience of other immature musi- 
cians besides mysclf is that performing 
before “Those who know” lends a con- 
fidence often lacking when the audience 
is either ignorant to some extent, or 
at best but slightly interested. 


A Violent Entrance 


At this point there occurs to me 
a characteristic anecdote of Uncle G in 
one of his most enchanting moods. One 
afternoon, long before his usual hour 
for home coming, the house door was 
thrown violently open to the accom- 
paniment of heart-rending groans. I 
flew down the hall. 

“Oh, Uncle G! What is the matter ?” 


“Where’s your aunt? Out? Oh, my 
darling child’—another harrowing 
groan—“I’m nearly killed! Smashed 


my knee getting off the train.” 

Moaning and limping, yet scouting 
my suggestion of a doctor, he made his 
way to a sofa with the aid of an agi- 
tated maid and myself 

“Tea, tea!” he 
cried. And promptly 
tea came and more 
cushions for his 
back, and thereupon 
peace—broken only 
by lamentations that 
he could not possibly 
go to the Palace in 
the morning, or by 
horrifying comments 
on his _ accident. 
Then at last. 

“Play to me, dear 
child—play! That 
andante of Mozart 
you were practising 
this morning.” 

Scarcely was I 
well started than it 
became _ evident, 
judging by the con- 
tented sounds float- 
ing toward me down 
the long room, 
that my uncle was 
sufficiently restored 
to lend an attentive 
ear. Then with 
alarming abruptness ~ 
he sat bolt upright, 
shouting : 

“No, darling child, 
no! Those four 


VALENTI, 


bars—legato, not staccato!” 

“But, Uncle G, they are marked stac- 
cato.” 

He leaped from his couch of pain 
and hobbled to the piano. 
“There—there! Like this!” drawing 
his fingers slowly, rapturously, along 
the keys. Then snatching a pencil from 
his pocket he corrected the offending 
instructions. (Needless to add those 
pencilings are still there.) 

“Ignorant duffers, these publishers! 
Now I’ve given you the original manu- 
script.” 

I rendered those four bars over and 
over until he was satisfied, and then, 
by way of an object lesson, he danced 
around very much staccato, until sud- 
denly he bethought him that he was a 
grievously injured man! 


Loved Accuracy 


Vehemently did he protest against 
“playing by ear.” 

“No living being can render accurate- 
ly a single movement by a great master 
that way,” he said. “Notes, whole bars, 
are slurred over—the very spirit of the 
immortals takes flight! By ear indeed! 
And keep your eyes off your hands, 
child! Keep them where they belong— 
on your music.” 

This is about all I can tell of Grove’s 
method. His trenchant criticisms or 
eloquently voiced praise were tre- 
mendously valued by his students at the 
Royal College of Music, for at the 
close of each day’s work he was liter- 
ally mobbed by affectionate demonstra- 
tions, girls and boys alike hanging on 
his arms as he struggled along the 
street. 

In literary matters he was equally in- 
sistent on accuracy—even pugnacity in 
expressing opinion, “only be sure and 
write nothing you cannot stand by.” 

He was emotional, expressive as his 
countrymen rarely are. Intensely af- 
fectionate, he never abandoned those 
he loved—and these were many—to the 
tiresome necessity of wondering whether 
or no he did love them. Huis letters, 
most of which I yet cherish, represent 
—well, George Grove, the one and only. 
Yet though in possession of an enor- 
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mous and ever expanding circle of lov- 
ing friemls, he had his profound sor- 
rows. ‘)£ five children, his two 
daughters were his dearest and most 
congenial companions. One died when 
quite young, the other after she had 
grown to mean everything to him. 

Genius tampered by straitened means 
is no uncommon calamity. After a 
period of extreme anxiety Uncle G 
wrote: 

“Did you hear that our dear house 
and garden (at Sydenham) are now 
our own? But they are! My blessed 
big brother bought the place and gave 
it to me—or as good. So we shan’t 
ever be turned out,-and even if. X (a 
shrewd business person none too scru- 
pulous) takes all my income away we 
can still eat the 'erbs out of the kitchen 
garden.” 

Came to America 

Grove came to this country with Dean 
Stanley, and it was planned that Uncle 
G should bring the Dean to visit us 
all in our two Virginia homes. But the 
Dean was not strong, and he was dis- 
suaded from making the attempt. Space 
does not permit of the telling of Uncle 
G’s enjoyment of his brief sojourn in 
the Blue Ridge; even “the amusingly 
and incredibly bad road to the lovely, 
happy valley” was in itself an enter- 
tainment. Like a schoolboy on a vaca- 
tion everything delighted him, including 
my grand piano of his own selection, 
on which once more I played to him. 
He would climb one of the highest 
peaks on horseback with us, and his 
really quite joyous sufferings “the morn- 
ing after” made him actually happy! 

Those familiar with the Dictionary 
may like to know that in 1881 Grove 
was virtually living Schubert. The 
writing of his special article was a 
partial anodyne for the griefs that year 
brought him, the death of Dean Stanley 
in particular, though the appointment 
of his brother-in-law, my father, as 
Stanley’s successor pleased him greatly. 

My uncle’s sunny disposition rarely 
failed him, although he was steadily 
overworked. He wrote in a mood of 
depression from the seashore: 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The newest musical organization 
among Negroes is the Hoover-Curtis 
Glee Club, which has been organized 


for the purpose of singing Hoover into 
the White House. The glee club 
made its initial appearance recently to 
advantage in Mother Zion A. M. E. 
Church and was heard to advan- 
tage. Its singing was marked by ad- 
mirable quality of tone, correct pitch, 
good diction and interpretation. The 
program included spirituals arranged by 


Otto Bohanan, the director. The 
Glee Club plans to sing throughout 
the country during the coming cam- 
paign. The organization consists of 
over twenty-six voices. The officers 
are Abraham Chew, president, and 


Walter T. Dixon, manager. 

Lillian Galloway Stakeman, secretary 
of the Clef Club, has been appointed 
as the manager of that organization. 
The appointment was made following 
a meeting of that board of directors of 
the Apex Musical Bureau, exclusive 
agents of the Clef Club. Mrs. Stake- 
man is the first woman to be appointed 
to a managerial position in the Clef 


Club. The Clef Club is one of the 
best known Negro musical organiza- 
tions. Mrs. Stakeman is a member of 


the choir of the Rush Memorial A. M. 
E. Zion Church. The Clef Club was 
founded by the late James Reese Eu- 
rope, who attained fame in France dur- 
ing the war as leader of the band of 
the old Fifteenth Regiment. 

The Monarch Band, under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. Fred W. Simpson, gave a 
program in St. Nicholas Park before a 
large and appreciative audience on Aug. 
1. The concert was one of a summer 
series made possible by contributions 
from Negroes of Harlem. The pro- 


Singing Hoover Into the White House 


By Cleveland G. Allen: , 
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gram was made up of compositions by 
$ranson, Wagner, King, Lampe, Suppe, 
take, Safranek, and Yradler. The 
band has attracted wide attention 
throughout the country. It will leave 
shortly for Chicago, where it will be 
one of the features of the Elk’s con- 
vention during the week of Aug. 26. 

Clarence Cameron White, Negro 
composer and director of music at the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, 
sailed on Aug. 7, for Haiti, where he 
will give a recital for the benefit of 
the Jean Joseph School. He will also 
conduct researches into Haitian music, 
with a view of collecting for publica- 
tion. Mr. White is accompanied by 
his son William Warrick White, and 
by John F. Matheus, head of the de- 
partment of romance languages of the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 
They will return in October. 

John W. Work, son of the late John 
W. Work and head of the music de- 
partment of Fisk University, is in New 
York taking summer studies at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. Mr. Work is 
giving a great deal of attention to 
the development and preservation of 
the Negro folk songs for which Fisk 
University has long been famous. 

Harry T. Burleigh, composer, and so- 
loist at St, George’s Church for over 
thirty-five years, is spending the sum- 
mer visiting Europe. 

Gentry N. Steele gave a tenor re- 
cital in the Randall Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church on July 16. Compos- 
ers represented were Lightner, Adams 
and Burleigh. Mr. Steele was coached 
for his recital by Salvatore Fucito. He 
disclosed a voice of good quality. His 
accompanist was Prof. Sullivan. 
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THE SALT LAKE ORATORIO SOCIETY 
THE STADIUM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


TION WAS SUNG UNDER THE DIRECTION OF BRIGHAM C, 


ORATORIO OUT-OF-DOORS 

Sart Lake City, July 25.—The Salt 
Lake Oratorio Society, assisted by 
members of the Ogden Tabernacle 
choir, performed Hayden’s Creation 
in the stadium of the University of 
Utah, July 17. The oratorio was 
directed by Prof. Brigham C. Gates. 
Lucy Gates Bowen, John W. Sum- 
merhays and Harold Bennett were 
the soloists. 





OBSERVE CARUSO 
ANNIVERSARY 

The seventh anniversary of the death 
of Enrico Caruso was celebrated with 
a requiem mass in the Church of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel at One Hundred 
Eighty-seventh Street and Belmont 
Avenue. Two hours before the time 
set, hundreds waited outside the church 
and many hundreds attended the ser- 
vice. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Francis Magliocco, a_ personal 
friend of Caruso’s. Giovanni Caruso, 
brother, sponsored the celebration of the 
mass. He was accompanied by his wife 
and his son, Enrico. Among the sing- 
ers were Pasquale Amato, Sormisano, 
Cibelli, Modesti and Auxilia Ruocco. 
Ciro Rossi accompanied at the organ 
and a string trio from Station WCBA 
took his part. 

B. & 
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NAVY BANDMASTER RETIRES 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Bandmaster 
John P. Stone, leading trombonist in 
the United States Navy Band and for- 
merly band leader on the President’s 
yacht Mayflower, was retired on July 
31 after twenty years’ service. Follow- 
ing a long experience in civilian bands 
and orchestras, Stone enlisted as a mu- 
sician in the navy at Portsmouth, N. H. 
When the Navy Band was organized 
he became one of the original members. 
He accompanied the band on the Alas- 
kan trip of President Harding. Prior 
to his entering the navy, Stone was a 
member of the Hartford Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Breeman-Hatch Orches- 
tra of Hartford, Royal Palm Hotel 
Orchestra at Miami, euphonium soloist 
in the First Infantry Band of Connecti- 
cut, and played in the Governor’s Foot 
Guard Band of Hartford and Colt’s 
Armory Band. A. T. M. 





HARTFORD COUNTY CHORAL 

HARTFORD, CoNnn., July 30.—An- 
nouncement has been made by G. Curtis 
Munson, founder and director of the 
Hartford County Choral Society, that 
the first performance of the society next 
winter will be held in this city during 
the latter part of November. Maurice 
EK. Waller, tenor, and Charles Bradford 
Beach, baritone, both of Meridon, will 


be among the soloists. 
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Recent Important Operatic Engagements 


of Estelle Liebling Artists 
1928-1929 


Charlotte Stuart Boykin 








Engaged by Metropolitan Opera 


| 
| 
| Jane Carroll 
| 
| 


Engaged by Chicago Civic Opera Engaged by Philadelphia Civic Opera 


to create role of Zerbinetta in Amer- 
ican premiere of “Ariadne auf Naxos” 


Estelle Liebling School of Singing 
145 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THROWS NEW 


BSEN SAGA 


By BELLE 
CALDWELL 


N this, the centennial year of Ibsen 

and Iseniana, the minutia of critical 
and personal data connected with the 
librettist of the Peer Gynt Suit, takes 
on a fresh appeal. 


The literary exhuming which accom- 
panies centennials, reiterates the fact 
that Ibsen’s younger brother, Nicolai, 
lived for a while as a cattle-herder in 
a small Norwegian farm settlement near 
Estherville, Iowa. He died there April 
25, 1888, and was buried in the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran cemetery a short dis- 
tance north of the village. 


His neighbors gave him a_ good 
funeral, and as there was no minister, 
someone read a chapter from the Bible. 
An old man prayed and a hymn was 
sung. Later his friends erected a 
tombstone at his grave and on it was 
inscribed the caption “by strangers 
honored, and by strangers mourned,” 
which was used because it was found 
among his few belongings. 

He is described by an old settler who 
knew him well as a small man, badly 
hump-backed, dressed always in rough, 
shabby clothes. He was however, al- 
ways clean and neat and spoke like a 
gentleman. This friend stated that 
later Nicolai showed him a photograph 
of his brother Henrik that he carried 
with him. There was a close family 
resemblance in the faces—the same tight 
mouth and the same long nose. Nicolai 
had been a sheep herder in Wisconsin 
but later came to Iowa with forty head 
of sheep and invested in a small strip 
of land. He herded cattle for this 
friend and his neighbors for two years, 
until his death. During that time he 
roomed and boarded at the differert 
neighbors’ homes as he wished at dif- 
ferent times. 


He told his friend that he came to 
America because he had twice failed 
in business in Norway, and it was con- 
sidered more of a disgrace to fail there 
than here. He was very proud. He 
had a letter from a sister in Norway, 
asking him to return, and saying that 
she would give him everything neces- 
sary to make his life happy. When 
urged by his friend to accept the in- 
vitation to return to his native home, 
he smiled and answered, “I'll think it 
over, but I hardly think I will accept 
He told about being in Chicago for 
a while when he came to America. He 
had pawned something there, he said. 
He would never say much about him- 
self and his life before coming to 
Towa. 

At the time he died, his friend wrote 
to his brother Henrik in Norway. 
Henrik forwarded the letter to his son 
Sigard Ibsen who was then consul in 
Washington, D. C. A letter was re- 
ceived in reply from Sigurd asking if 
he left enough to pay for his burial. 
It was found that there was enough 
from his land of forty acres to cover 
the expenses. Accordingly his friend 
had no occasion to write Sigurd asking 
for aid. 


Reverenced by Neighbors 


It was said that one of the chief 
things remembered about Nicolai was 
his kindness, and his gentlemanly air. 
He liked children and always smiled at 
them. Two little girls where he lived 
and herded cattle for the family, two 
years, always liked to go to get the 
cattle in the evening from the herd, 
and Nicoli always helped them part 
He was always quiet, 


the calves out. 


kindly, and had a soft way of speaking. 
rie was lonely in his new American 
home, and sometimes spoke in a proud, 
bitter way. However, he was thought 
of as “one of us” by his Norwegian 
neighbors, and was held in reverence by 
them. 


Henrtk’s Relations Strained 


When Henrik Ibsen was eight his 
father failed in business and all that 
was left to him was a farm. To this 
the family moved and Henrik left his 
father’s house at an early age. After 
his confirmation at the age of four- 
teen, he was obliged to support him- 
self as his family’s once-ample means 
were entirely exhausted. To Skien, 
Norway, the family home, Henrik re- 
turned only to spend holidays and his 
connection with his family became 
slighter and slighter as years passed. 
As a grown man he never wrote to 
his parents, it is related in the biograph- 
ical introduction to his letters pub- 
lished several years ago. He alienated 
himself from his family “but there was 
never an actual breach.” 

The introductory biography published 


in Norwegian, and translated in the 
“Letters of Henrik Ibsen” states, 
“There was one of his family with 


whom Ibsen always kept up some con- 
nection, namely his sister, Hedvig. It 
was this sister whom he took as model 
for the beautiful child-character, Hed- 
vig, in The Wild Duck.” She was al- 
ways a loving sister and his only sister. 


Henrik had three brothers. Nicolai 
was born in 1834 and the sister was 


born in 1832. None of his brothers are 
mentioned in his published letters altho 
few of these were to his sister. One 
to his sister states, “So our dear old 








THE GRAVE OF WNICOLAI _ IBSEN, 
BROTHER OF THE PLAYWRIGHT, IN 
THE NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN CEM- 
ETERY NEAR THE VILLAGE OF ESTH- 
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mother is dead.” In a letter to an 
uncle he writes “To outsiders it may, 
indeed, seem as if I had of set in- 
tention made myself a stranger to my 
family or, at least, quite separated my- 
self from them, but I may say with 
truth that we were at first chiefly 
separated by unalterable circumstances 
and causes.” This letter was written 
on account of hearing from foreign 
papers and a letter frorn his sister tell- 
ing of the death of his father in 1877. 
He did not write home after leaving 
when a boy of fourteen because as he 
stated it, “it seemed idle to write, when 
I could not act.” It was impossible for 
him to help his family on account of 
his own prolonged poverty. 

Ibsen’s only son and only child was 
Sigurd, born in 1859. He took a doctor 
of Law degree at Rome in 1882 and 
studied for the consular service. Sigurd 
was an attache of the Legation at 
Washington, D. C., starting in March, 
1886. It was to him that the letter was 
sent in regard to the death of Ibsen’s 
brother Nicolai in 1888. Sigurd then 
wrote to the Iowa friends in regard to 
burial funds. 

Sigurd left the diplomatic service in 
1890 for Norwegian nationalistic rea 
Later he re-entered the service 
in Norway in 1899 and was Norwegian 
Minister at Stockholm in 1903. 


sons. 





MUSICAL GUILD INVITES 
LAY MEMBERSHIP 

The Musical Guild of New York has 
concluded the most successful season 
in its history. Among the artists who 
appeared in recitals were Louisa Chay- 
lon (Mrs. R. S. Lounsbery), Aurelie 
Giorni, Katherine Gorin, Ruth Ingalls, 
Carmela Ippolito, Grace Leslie, Maud 
Morgan, Margot Samoranya, Della 
Thal, Alfred Troemel, Martha Whitte- 
more; Paul Boepple also appeared in a 
lecture recital on Le Roi David, by 
Honegger. The Society also gave din- 
ners in honor of Sigmund Spaeth, Au- 
relio Giorni, Maud Morgan, Mrs. Ar- 
thur B. Wells, Founder President of 
The Musical Guild; and a tea in honor 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

The Musical Guild is an association 
of lovers of the art of music formed 
for the purpose of promoting and pro- 
tecting the interests of musicians. It 
affords its artist members opportunity 


to be heard under more sympathetic 
and harmonious conditions than com- 
mercial direction can usually give. For 


the next season, the Guild has prepared 
a program of distinctive recitals. It 
has also planned a series of Sunday 
afternoon studio teas. As musical in- 
terest is stimulated through social in- 
tercourse between musicians and lay- 
men, the Guild is seeking to increase its 
lay membership, and music lovers who 
may be interested in its aims are in- 
vited to write Lucy Duncan Hall, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman, 80 Washingtor 
Square East. 


ROXY PLANS MESS 
WITH CELEBRITIES 

With “Street Angel” ensconced at the 
Roxy Theatre for a third week, where 
it is breaking all previous records in 
attendance and receipts, S. L. Rothafel 
has taken the opportunity to enjoy a 
short fishing trip. He left for Montauk 
Point, Long Island, yesterday, where 
he plans to catch a mess of broadbill 
and marlin swordfish. Accompanying 
him are a group of national celebritiés, 
including Rex Beach, Tex Rickard, 
Ring Lardner, Grantland Rice, Irvin 
S. Cobb, all of whom have won fame 
as amateur anglers. The party left 
New York from the dock of the New 
York Yacht Club, aboard Tex Rick- 


ard’s yacht. 








Music Supervisors. 


“The Way to Sing—C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frantz 


PROSCHOWSKI 


Announce 


| The Re-opening of Their New York Studio 


SEPTEMBER 1 


Registration and Auditions Commence August 20 


Special Voice Classes for Public School Teachers and 
Credits given which are accepted | 
in educational institutions throughout the country. 


Mr. Proschowski is the Author of 


monn 


Address All Inquiries and Applications to 


| Mr. Proschowski’s Secretary, Proschowski Studios 
| 74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 


“Beginner’s Book”—Theodore Presser Ce. 





Phone: Endicott 0139 
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Midsummer activities and fall plans 
of Paderewski, Schumann  Heink, 
Heifetz, Marion Talley, George Bar- 
rere, Kochanski and Gogorza were an- 
nounced today by George Engles, man- 
ager of these artists. 


With a final appearance in the Hol- 
lywood Bowl and the completion of a 
master class series in Kansas City. 
Schumann Heink has brought to a 
close one of the longest seasons of her 
fifty-two year career. She has been 
concertizing and teaching for ten con- 
secutive months. She has now retired 
for a three months vacation to her home 
in San Diego. She will begin her 
fifty-third season in October, singing 
fifty concerts. 

Heifetz, following a brief visit to 
this country in August will return to 
Europe for an extensive fall tour. 
Opening his season in England early 
in October he will then proceed through 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, Constanti- 
nople. Italy and Switzerland. He will 
again be heard in this country begin- 
ning in January. 

Marion Talley has been abroad since 


May, travelling throvvh the British 
Isles, Paris and Germany. She is at 
present coaching some ,new roles in 


Germany. She will return here to start 
another tour about October 15, singing 
fifty concerts during the season in addi- 
tion to filling her engagements at the 
Metropolitan. 

Paderewski, who is at present spend- 
ing the summer at his chateau in Mor- 
ges, Switzerland, will concertize in 
Europe during the early part of the 
musical season and will probably come 
to this country in March. For the 
eighth consecutive season Paul Koch- 
anski has made arrangements for a tour 
of this courtry. Following his return 
return here from his annual summer 
visit to Spain and France, he has been 
holding master classes at Chautauqua. 
George Barrere is making extensive 
plans for the first independent season 
of his Little Symphony Orchestra. For 
the first time this orchestra will be 
available during the entire season. In 
addition to going on tour, it will give 
an increased number of concerts in New 
York. Barrere’s Little Symphony has 
also been engaged for a unique series of 
seven children’s concerts in Kansas City 
during April. Fourteen thousand chil- 
dren will attend these concerts under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. 
Mr. Barrere and his Little Symphony 
have also been engaged for twenty radio 
appearances and for a return engage- 
ment at the Spartanburg Music Festi- 
val, where the great flutist appeared 
with enormous success in the capacity 
of conductor this summer. 

e £5 

Douglas A. Smith, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the public schools of Meriden, 
Conn., will conduct a competition there 
in September to select two singers from 
Meriden to compete in the Atwater 
Kent radio auditions during the fall. 
The two winners of the local contest 
will take part in the state competitior 


in October. 
** ¢ 


Alfred Pochon, second violin of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, who recently ar- 
rived from Europe with his family, 
passed through New York on his way 
to Front Royal, Virginia, the home of 
Mrs. Pochon’s father. The other 
members of the Quartet are abroad, and 
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ARTISTS FILL 





beginning of the twenty-fifth anniver- 


sary and darewell tour of the organiza- 
tion. 
x ” * 
JONES GIVES RECITAL 
The fifth recital of the Edwin 


Hughes Summer Master Class series 
was given by Alton Jones on Aug. 1. 
His program consisted of Schubert's 
Impromptu, op. 90, no. 1; the inter- 
mezzo, op. 76, no. 4, and Ballade, op. 
118, no. 3, by Brahms; Schumann's 
sonata, op. 22; two etudes of Chopin 
and his fantasie, op. 49; Ravel’s Toc- 
cata and two pieces by Dohnanyi. Mr. 
Jones has a special feeling for the 
music of Brahms and Schumann; this is 
disclosed in the manner in which he 
interprets their works—with breadth, 
dignity and a fine sense of proportion. 
There was much poetry in his readings 
of Schubert and Chopin and the melo- 
dic outline of Ravel’s Toccata was 
never obscured. In Dohnanyi’s Rhap- 
sody, op. 11, no. 2, the shimmering 
ornamental passages were clearly 
heard above the sonorous melody. The 
same composer’s Capriccio, op. 2, no. 4 
was brilliantly executed and made a 
fitting close to a very satisfying recital, 
but the listeners demanded four encores. 
Mr. Jones repeated the program in a 
recital on Aug. 8 in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium under the direction of the 
Music Department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


* * * 


Anthony Pesci, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to appear as guest artist at the 
Municipal Concert to be held in the 
music grove of Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 206. 
Mr. Pesci will resume his teaching in 
New York on Sept. 1 and will open his 
concert season with a recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Oct. 1. 


* * * 


On Oct. 28, Dec. 16 and 23, and 
March 3 and 10, George Meader, Met- 
ropolitan tenor, will sing again with the 
New York Society of the Friends of 
Music. Programs for the specific per- 
formances will be announced in due 
course. Mr. Meader is now in Europe. 

SS 


During the week of July 15, Fred 
Patton sang Wolfram in Tannhauser 
with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Com- 
pany. 

* * * 


CROWDED EUROPEAN 
SEASON FOR CROOKS 


Richard Crooks, who sailed for Eu- 
rope on July 31 and does not return 
to this country to resume his musical 
activities here until the first of January, 
next, will have intensive singing activi- 
ties on the Continent after the opening 
of the musical season there in early 
September. 

Outside of the artist’s many appear- 
ances in Germany, already announced, 
he will give four performances in Nor- 
way, five in Riga, three in Prague, four 
in Holland and two in Vienna. Most 
recent negotiations include two perfor- 
mances in Helsingsfors, two in Stock- 
holm and an additional one in Nor- 
way. In Elberfeld, Germany, the tenor 
will sing a performance of Verdi's Re- 
quiem, and in Dusseldorf the Bach D 
minor mass. Max Brockhaus,. the 
president of the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
in Leipzig, wanted to have Crooks sing 
in the Messiah there on February 25, 


will return early in October for the but unfortunately the artist will be oc- 
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DAVID GRIFFIN RECENTLY LAUNCH- 


ED CIVIC OPERA IN SAN ANTONIO’S 
NEW OPEN AIR THEATER IN LONE 
STAR GARDEN, BRACKENRIDGE PARK, 
WITH A PERFORMANCE OF GILBERT 
AND SULLIVAN’S “PIRATES OF PEN- 
ZANCE” FOR WHICH HE ACTED AS 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC DIRECTOR 
WITH MUCH SUCCESS. 


cupied in America at that time, with the 
result that Crooks’ services have been 
optioned for the following season by 
this famous organization. 

As far as Crooks’ operatic appear- 
ances are concerned, he will fill these 
at the end of September and the begin- 
ning of October. These appearances 
will include performances at some of 
the leading opera houses in Europe. 

* * * 

St. Perersspurc, Fia., Aug. 7.—Con- 
cluding the most successful of the sev- 
eral seasons he has had in St. Peters- 
burg, C. Leroy Lyon, chorus director 
and teacher of singing, left late in July 
for Paris, where he plans to spend two 
months studying music and European 
methods of teaching and directing. Dur- 
ing the last season Mr. Lyon directed 
five organizations, the choirs of the 
First Methodist and Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist churches here, the Peace Memorial 
choir, Clearwater, the Carreno club of 
this city and the Tuesday Morning club 
chorus, Clearwater. The latter organi- 
zation won first prize in the state chorus 
contest held late in the spring at Lake- 
land, a distinction that brought credit 
to all Pinellas county. In addition to 
this work he conducted classes in St. 
Petersburg, at Clearwater and at Sa- 
rasotta and is planning on his return 
in the fall to extend his work still far- 


ther. 
* * * 


Nikolai Orloff has been playing in 
South America since departing the VU. 


) 


S. in April. On July 2nd he played 
his tenth recital in Buenos Aires, which 
was followed by several concerts in the 
provinces. Before sailing for Europe 
Mr. Orloff also played in Rio de Ja- 
niero at a reception given by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in his honor. Orloff 
returns to America in January, 1929. 
* * * 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, and her 
husband Calvin M. Franklin, general 
manager of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau of N. Y. Inc., sailed for Europe 
on the S. S. France, August 4. Miss 
Meisle anticipates singing several opera 
performances while abroad. This will 
be her European debut. 

* * * 


MILLIGAN STUDIES 
EUROPEAN CARILLON 


Harold Vincent Milligan, executive 
director of the National Music League, 
sailed for Europe July 28, on the New 
Amsterdam. Mr. Milligan will be in 
Europe about six weeks and will make 
a special study of the carillons in Bel- 
gium and Holland. In addition to his 
League work, Mr. Milligan is the or- 
ganist and choir director at the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, where the 
Rockefeller Memorial carillons, the 
largest carillons in the world, are in- 
stalled. 

Mr. Milligan will also visit the fac- 
tory of Gillette & Johnson, Croydon, 
England, where the new bells are being 
made for the Rockefeller carillon, 
which will be transferred to the new 
Riverside Church now being erected on 
Riverside Drive. 

* * ” 


Interesting and varied, to say the 
least, are the activities centered about 
Charles Wakefield Cadman these va- 
cation days. Following an engagement 
at Pacific Palisades, California, where 
Mr. Cadman’s operalogue, A Witch of 
Salem, was given July 27, the com- 
poser left immediately for Los Vegas, 
Mexico. Under the auspices of the 
Arts Festival, there, the operetta, Sun- 
set Trail, will be presented, Aug. 14. 
Taking advantage of the picturesque 
and fascinating vacation playground, 
Mr. Cadman plans to stay a few extra 
days, returning to California, August 

The unusual cantata, Father of Wa- 
ters was given July 14 at Conneaut 
Lake, Chautauqua, Pa., with conspicu- 
ous success. Six hundred voices were 
used in superb effect under the direc- 
tion of Lee Barnes of New York City. 
Of interest to many, is the announce- 
ment that this same cantata of Mr. 
Cadman’s will have its Boston premiere 
in the near future with Ethel Leginska 
in the role of conductor. 
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ORCHESTRA Camp 


OPENS a [NTERLOCHEN, MICH. 


63 EE, but them kids sure can play.” 
This was a comment made by 
the bus driver, according to Mary E. 
Remington, correspondent of The Grand 
Rapids Press, as he sped over the road 
from Traverse City to Interlochen, 
where the National High School or- 
chestra camp is located. 
The bus driver was not familiar with 


symphonic music. The noble, classic 
utterances of Beethoven had not dis- 
turbed his emotional serenity. But as 


he chattered on about the 
which he heard 150 high school girls 
and boys play Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, he waxed enthusiastic. 


concert at 


Gabrilowitsch Also Enthusiastic 


Nor was the bus driver the only one 
impressed. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of 


the Detroit Symphony orchestra, after 
a week at the National High School 
orchestra camp, as guest conductor, was 
so stirred by the talent and eagerness 
of the young players and by the whole 
constructive and altruistic idea of the 
orchestra camp that he became a vol- 
untary press agent. 

An audience of 6,000 persons attend- 
ed the concert at which Gabrilowitsch 
conducted a program which included 
Beethoven’s first symphony, the Tann- 
hauser overture, Wagner, March Slav, 
by Tschaikowsky, and other equally 
important works. 

During rehearsals the great conduc- 
tor addressed the young players not as 
students, but as trained, intelligent adult 
musicians. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, composer and 
director of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic at Rochester, N. Y., the second 
guest conductor of the season, wielded 
his baton the previous week of July 
22. He rehearsed the orchestra in a 
program of American music, which in- 
cluded his Nordic symphony, the pre- 
lude to Azora act III by Henry Hadley, 
an opus by Charles Sanford Skilton and 
a group by Edward A. MacDowell and 
Victor Herbert. 

Other conductors and visiting artists 
scheduled for the summer are Carl 
Busch, American composer; Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, American composer; 
Leo Sowerby, pianist and composer, of 
Chicago, native of Grand Rapids; Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, band director of 
New York; George H. Gartlan, com- 


poser, also director of public school 
music, New York City, and Ross Jung- 


niskel, composer and publisher of New 
York. Frederick A. Stock, conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony orchestra, 
also will conduct the high school or- 
chestra if he returns from Europe in 


time to visit the national orchestra 
camp. 
Prone to Overwork 


“We have no problem of discipline,” 
said Thaddeus P. Giddings, vice presi- 
dent and general supervisor of instruc- 
tion, “but we have to watch these boys 
and girls to’ see that they do not over- 
work.” 

Observing these young students as 
they rush about the camp going to and 
fro from orchestra practice in the 
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“bowl,” or to classes in the “little red 
schoolhouse,” and engaged in other 
class work and recreational pastimes it 
is impossible to discern whether they 
are at work or play. One is just as 
zestful as the other. 

They go about in comfortable camp 
clothes. The girls wear. knickers, 
bloomers or plus-fours, with loose 
blouses and sweaters. Their bobbed 
heads are guiltless of hats. It takes 
a sharp eye to know the girls from 
the boys. One thing is especially ob- 
served—there are no idlers. Every hour 
of the day from 6:30 in the morning 
until 9:30 at night is arranged accord- 
ing to schedule. 


Courses Comprehensive 


Orchestra rehearsal takes two hours 
of every morning and band practice 
takes one and a half hours in the after- 
noon. In addition are classes in dra- 
matics, esthetic dancing, drawing, paint- 
ing, chorus singing, nature lore, arts 
and crafts, play-writing and the like. 

The musical course includes orches- 
tra and -band work, string, wood-wind 
and brass ensemble playing, solo play- 
ing, musical composition, orchestration, 
orchestra score reading, orchestra con- 
ducting, music, literature and the art 
of individual and class teaching. 

Recreational pastimes include swim- 
ming, boating, tennis, archery, basket- 
ball, baseball and for the boys boxing, 
wrestling, track and field work. 

The faculty is composed of college 
and high school instructors and super- 
visors of music from various parts of 
the country. 

The orchestra is conducted by Joseph 
P. Maddy when guest conductors are 
not present. Lee M. Lockhart of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., is bandmaster. 


States Well Represented 


The 150 boys and girls composing 
this camp come from all parts of the 
country. They are from New York 
City and several cities in New York 
state, from California, New Mexico, 
Texas, North Dakota, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Wyoming and from many other 
states, representing all sections of the 
country. It is expected 300 will attend 
next summer. 

Young composers are given special 
encouragement. Whenever a ‘student 
turns in a worthy orchestral composition 
it is played by the orchestra. Eugene 
Hunter of Lansing has written a com- 
position for string quartet which will 
be played by the string sections of the 
orchestra. 





TEACHING IN DAYTON 

Dayton, Outro, Aug. 2.—Lewis Hen- 
ry Horton, supervisor of music in 
Steele and Parker high schools, is con- 
ducting independent master classes 
during the summer. Mr. Horton is on 
the faculty of the Sprague School of 
Music, and will be found in his regular 
place this fall. Paul Katz, Dayton’s 
youthful violinist, a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, is_ teaching this 
summer. 
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San FRancisco TO Hear 


ANoTHER Propicy 


San Francisco, July 29.—Another 
child prodigy will soon be presented by 
Louis Persinger. One afternoon, about 
a year and a half ago, an interesting- 
looking, dark-skinned ljttle Italian boy. 
six years old, was brought to Mr. Per 
singer’s studio. The father, a musician 
himself, was very hopeful that his little 
Ruggiero could secure instruction and 
perhaps some day develop into a real 

violinist. The boy had shown evident 
talent for the instrument—was, in fact, 
the “director” of the little family or- 
chestra composed of his brothers and 
sisters who all played away at some in 


strument or other, even to the four 
year-old Georgio at the traps. Mr 
Persinger heard Ruggiero play, found 


him extremely promising, intelligent 
and quick to respond to musical sug- 
gestions, and decided to see what could 
be done for the youngster. 

Beth Lackey, a well known Berkeley 
violinist and teacher, Persinger’s as- 
sistant there, offered to teach the boy 
and look after his welfare, with the 
result that the little violinist’s progress 
was so extraordinary that last year he 
was able to enter the competition for the 
Oscar Weil Memorial Scholarship and 
walk away with the prize, against a 
field of twenty-two other aspirants for 
the honor. During the year he also 
carried off the gold medal for violinists 
at the Emporium’s Boys’ Achievement 
Club. In November he played in a con- 
cert of the Pacific Musical Society, as- 
tonishing everyone by his brilliancy, 
and on Christmas Eve he was one of 


the soloists at the municipal concert in 
the Civic Auditorium, creating quite 
a sensation. In addition to Miss 
Lackey’s splendid and painstaking work 
with Ruggiero, he has been having 
regular lessons with Mr. Persinger for 
some time. 

Ruggiero Ricci has just celebrated 
his eighth birthday, but he has already 
studied and played such works as the 


Vieuxtemps Fantasia Appassionata, 
concertos by Viotti, Rode, Spohr, Vi- 
valdi, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Wien- 
iawski. For many months past the 


young man, much against his will, has 
been forced to refuse to play in public. 


Engagements offered in many Califor- 
nia cities have been curtly refused, 
while Ruggiero has gone on quietly 


studying and developing, along with his 
regular school work. 

It is now probable, however, that San 
Francisco will be given an opportunity 
to judge the boy’s extraordinary musi- 
cal mettle sometime this fall. Ruggiero 
is very excited at the idea of playing his 
first whole recital, with Louis Persinger 





at the piano, just as Yehudi Menuhin 
did three years ago. 
Marjorie M. FISHER. 

Curcaco, Aug.. 1—Gilbert Ross has 
been in the middle west during the 
early summer, filling summer _ school 
dates. For next season, Mr. Ross has 
already been engaged to appear at 


Madison, in addition to other places. 
The Madison date in his fifth re-en- 
gagement there. 
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R . >. 
avinia Opera 
(Continued from page 10) 

Ital‘'an music and composers were the 
objects of attention at the Sunday af- 
ternoon concert ot July 29. Virgilio 
Lazzari, bass, and Jacques Gordon, con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, were the soloists, both de- 
voting themselves to Italian music, as 
did Eric De Lamarter, who led the or- 
chestra through Sinigaglia’s La Ba- 
ruffe Chiozzotte overture, Pedrottio’s 
The Two Flutes, the second intermezzo 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s The Jewels of the 
Madonna, the Dance of the Angels 
from the same composer’s The New 
Life, the Dance of the Hours from 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, Vivaldi’s 
Concerto Grosso and the overture to 
Rossini’s William Tell. An address 
was made by Dr. Antonio Ferme, Royal 
Counsellor Commissioner of Italy. 

In. the evening Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci were sung, the former 
by Mmes. Rethberg, Swarthout and 
Falco and Messrs. Tokatayan and De- 
frére; and the latter by Mme. Mario 
and Messrs. Johnson, Danise, Mojica 
and Cehanovsky. Mr. Papi conducted 
both performances. 

Schipa Reappears 

There can be no doubt that for many 
feminine hearts, and quite a few mascu- 
line ones as well, no opera season really 
begins until Tito Schipa appears. 
Therefore, his. first appearance at Ra- 
vinia since the season of 1925 became 
a gala event, second in excitement and 
popular interest only to that memorable 
night that opened the season. The 
weather was at its worst, but it takes 
more than dampness and chill to deter 
the followers of bel canto from wor- 
shipping under the high priest of their 
faith, for every seat in the pavillion was 
filled and many hundreds of standees 
braved the mist and rain as but a slight 
price to pay for the privilege of being 
there. 

Donizetti's L’Elisir d’Amore was the 
chosen vehicle for Mr. Schipa’s re- 
entry on Saturday, Aug. 4. It was a 
judicious choice, as it provided an op- 
portunity for the star’s always engaging 
sense of comedy and for the type of 
singing in which he excels. It was, 
furthermore, an agreeable concession to 
that growing section of even the Ameri- 
can public that finds mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury Italian opera tolerable only when 
it does not take itself seriously. 

With this pleasant combination of 
circumstances to begin, the prevailing 
air of happiness was increased by the 


quick discovery that Mr. Schipa had 
returned in the cheeriest of mood and 
the best of voice. His entrance was 


loudly applauded but modestly acknowl- 
edged, a modesty that still held at the 
close of the act, for only at the forcible 


insistence of Florence Macbeth could 
the tenor be induced to accept alone 
the thunderous tribute that was so 
eagerly tendered him. 
A Double Fortune 

They were plaudits well won. There 


are more powerful voices in the world 
of opera and voices better balanced at 
both the upper and lower extremes of 
their range, but there are few so sensi- 
tively controlled or so surcharged with 
that quality popularly known as “It.” 
If Mr. Schipa, with his flair for the 
transparencies and delicate nuances of 
antique opera, is a man born out of his 
time, then it is the good fortune of both 
himself and his public. His voice 
sounded firm and fresh on this occa- 
sion, as immaculately smooth as ever, 
and guided by that highly personal 
sense of what is graceful, effective and 
tenderly sentimental in a score. Doubt- 
less all that an audience exacts of Mr. 
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Schipa is that he sing, but the natural- 
ness of his deportment and his very 
tasteful exhibition of what is good form 
in operatic comedy were well worthy 
of note and emulation, 

Miss Macbeth was assigned the pleas- 
ant duty, from an esthetic point of 
view, at least, of singing opposite this 
operatic Alexander, a duty which she 
fulfilled in a highly capable and gra- 
cious manner. Vittorio Trevisan revelled 
in another of his famous roles, that of 
the medicine man, Dr. Dulcamara, in 
which none could conceivably be better 
or funnier. Mario Basiola sang well 
and did capably all that was required of 
him as Belcore. Margery Maxwell 
looked pretty and sang much the same 
way. A group of chorus men provided 
some unconscious comedy as a. sadly 
unmilitary squad of soldiers, but, with 
their colleagues, atoned for that breach 
by some splendidly spirited singing. 

Genarro Papi conducted with his cus- 
tomary incisiveness and invigorating 
energy. 





REUTER IN LOS ANGELES 

Now in their third season, the piano 
classes of Rudolph Reuter, in Los An- 
geles, are larger than in any previous 
season. The classes meet several times 
weekly and Mr. Reuter does a good 
deal of private teaching in addition. On 
July 25 Mr. Reuter entertained about 
120 guests in his studio. On Aug. 13 
he plays at the Argus Bowl, in Eagle 
Rock, and will fill a few other engage- 
ments during his stay in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 





LORENZ COMPANY TO AWARD 
$1,000 FOR NEW WORKS 

Dayton, Onto, Aug. 2.—The Lorenz 
Publishing Company announces its sev- 
enth anthem competition, offering 
twelve prizes totaling $1,000. The pur- 
pose of the competition is to obtain the 
best available material for church chor- 
us and choirs to discover new writers 
and fresh material. 

The main criteria in determining the 
decision will be the attractiveness and 
practicability of the anthems for church 


The 


use. contest is oper to all, ir- 
respective of locality, or nationality. 
Work submitted must be for mixed 


voices, with English text and suitable 
for use in a church service. Manu- 
scripts must be received in the Dayton 
office of the firm not later than Feb. 
1, 1929. 
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Apollo Club Has 


New Conductor 


Nelson Succeeds Wild 
in Chicago Chorus 


Cuicaco, Aug. 1—Announcement is 
made by F. E. Roberts, president of 
the Apollo Club, of the resignation of 
Harrison M. Wild, conductor of the 
organization since 1898, and the election 
of Edgar Nelson as his successor. Mr. 
Wild’s reason for his unexpected action 
is that “thirty milestones along the same 
road are enough.” 

In addition to the direction of the 
Apollo Club, Mr. Wild was conductor 
of the Chicago Mendelssohn Club from 
1896 to 1925, and choirmaster and or- 
ganist of Grace Episcopal Church for 
twenty-three years. He is also known 
as a coach of many prominent artists. 
The Apollo Club hopes he will continue 
with the organization as honorary con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Nelson is president of the Bush 
Conservatory of Music; he has been 
conductor of the Swedish Choral Club 
since 1915, with which organization he 
toured Sweden; has conducted the Sun- 
day Evening Club chorus since 1913; 
and is leader of the Marshall Field and 
Company chorus. He also served as 
chief accompanist for the Apollo Club, 
under Mr. Wild, for ten years. 

The Apollo Club, Chicago’s oldest 
choral society, was organized in the year 
of the great fire, 1871. It has partici- 
pated in many events of importance in 
Chicago’s his- 
tory, including 
the dedication 
of the Audi- 
torium and lead- 
ership of the 
choral music 
for the World’s 
Fair in 1893. 
The club has 
been assigned 
an important 
part in the pro- 
gram of the 
next World’s 
Fair, planned 
for 1933. 
WILD, It was the 
Apollo Club that 
brought Theodore Thomas to Chicago in 
1873, thus playing an important part in 
the founding of what is now the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Present officers 
of the club are: F. E. Roberts, presi- 
dent; J. G. Oien, vice-president ; Maude 
N. Rea, manager; Florine Schlamp, 
secretary; and A. E. Albaugh, endow- 
ment manager. 

According to Mr. Roberts, several ac- 
tivities are planned to broaden the club’s 
usefulness to the churches and people 
of Chicago. No change is contem- 
plated in the regular work and policies 
of the organization. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG, 





HARRISON M. 
Retiring Conductor 


BOOKINGS IN LAWRENCE 


LAWRENCE, KaAn., Aug. 2—The Uni- 
versity of Kansas concert course, under 
the management of the School of Fine 
Arts, Donald M. Swarthout, dean, will 
be in its twenty-sixth season this fall. 
The following artists are booked to ap- 
pear; October 24, Tito Schipa; Nov. 1, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch; Nov. 15, Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra; Feb. 25, 
Mischa Elman; March 25, the Flonzaley 
Quartet; and the first week in May 
(Music Week) the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


OBITUARY 


H. GODFREY TURNER 

H. Godfrey Turner, an active man- 
ager in New York musical circles at 
the age of sixty-eight, died suddenly on 
July 27. He was at his summer home 
at Whitefield, N. H., when stricken 
with an attack of heart disease. 

Mr. Turner was originally a theatrical 
manager in London, where he was born. 
His first experience in the music field 
was the managing of the Sousa Band 
on its tour of Britain. Maud Powell, 
soloist with the band on that trip, be- 
came Mr. Turner’s wife and he in turn 
managed her concert activities until her 
death. 

The manager is survived by his sec- 
ond wife, several brothers and sisters 
and a nephew, Herbert Marshall, an 
actor. 


F. HENRY TSCHUDI 
BLIND ORGANIST, DIES 

The sudden death of F. Henry 
Tschudi, on July 25, brought to an end 
a notable career as teacher and organist. 


He was one of the best known blind 
musicians of this country, having 
taught since 1908 in the New York 


Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
and having occupied positions as or- 
ganist in churches of the metropolitan 
area. He was born in Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi, fifty-five years ago, became 
blind in childhood, and was brought to 
the New York school for the blind as 
a lad of eleven. He showed marked 
talent in music and was the first blind 
youth to be entered for examination for 
the diploma of the American College 
of Musicians. This he passed, and 
later became a Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

He returned to: the south and for 
fifteen years was teacher, organist, and 
concert player. In 1908 he returned 
to New York to be teacher and head of 
the organ department in the New York 
Institute for the Education of the 
Blind. He inspired a number of his 
sightless pupils to seek the distinction 
of passing the competitive examinations 
of the Guild and successfully trained 
them for these. 


CHARLES A. CALE IS 


DEAD 
St. Louis, Aug. 1—Charles Allen 
Cale, for many years identified with 


the musical life of St. Louis as teacher 
of violin and organ, died on July 10 
after an illness of seven months. He 
left St. Louis several years ago and 
resided in Miami, Okla. until recently 


when, because of ill health, he gave 
up his teaching and returned to St. 
Louis. He is survived by his widow, 


his mother and his brother, Dr. G. W. 
Cale. 
—S. L. C. 
MRS. HUARD IS DEAD 
New Ortekans, July 31.—Mrs. Au- 





guste Huard, formerly Violette de 
George, died on July 26, after an ill- 
ness of several months. Mrs. Huard 
had been teaching for some fifteen 


years, and was a member of the New 
Orleans Music ‘Teachers’ Association. 
She is survived by her husband, a son 
and two sisters. 
—W. M. S. 

MRS. JOHN FOWLER DIES 

St. Louis, July 31—Mrs. John Fow- 
ler, wife of the former president of 
the St. Louis Symphony Society, and 
herself a patron of music, passed away 
at Watkinsglen, N. Y. 

Mrs. Fowler provided $50,000 neces- 
sary for the completion last season of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 





—F. A. C. —S. L. C. 
GEORGE CASTELLE 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Teacher of Hilda Burke, Soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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[DANCING The MUSIC of SOVIET RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 5) 


Thus the one outstanding effort of the 
Soviet ballet is to dance the music. 
This theory was advanced by myself in 
an essay which I wrote some fifteen 
years ago and published in the leading 
ballet periodicals at that time, the copy 
of which was submitted to the czar of 
the Grand Ballet, Maestro Teliakovsky. 
He rejected it as a_ revolutionary 
theory. But about eight years ago, 
Reinhold Gliere, the well-known Rus- 
sian composer and musical authority, 
together with the new leaders of the 
Soviet ballet took it up and lo! it has 
become the foundation of the present 
policy. 

We have observed in the various 
phases and changes which the art of 
dancing has undergone during the cen- 
turies, that the ballets emphasized act- 
my tO music, as opposed to dancing 
the music. Thus the ancient Egyptians 
danced (more correctly acted) the 
movements of astral bodies, the Greeks 
danced the hymns of their mythologies, 
the Romans their war songs. the Mid- 
ile Ages danced the aristocratic etiquette 
of gilded ball-rooms, the French Ballet 
danced to stereotyped tunes with mari- 
onette-like manners, the old Russian 
Ballet danced to dramatic scenarios that 
had musical accompaniment, the Dun- 


THE 


SOVIET BALLERINA IN THE COS- 
TUME OF A CHARLESTON DANCER IN 


THE RED POPPY, THE RECENT BAL- 
LET WRITTEN BY GLIERE, WHICH EX. 
EMPLIFIES ALL THE I 

THE NEW SOVIET 


canites to the mood-creating elements BALLET 

of the music, the Jacques-Dalcrozists 

to the rhythm of a composition only 

is inconetivaliia that none of a to a style or mood. lai 

- ae . he ih Me. 2 Look at some dance definite and 

formers, none tof the. evolving neW exact, which has crystallized elt 

, : aE within well-established limits. You 

may look at it without music, but try 

Present Ideal Occasionally Hit On to watch a pantomime without music. 
In the first place, it will be a design 


True, we have seen only fragmentary without color, quite an acceptable form; 
passages here and there, single perform- im the second, it will be a body without 
ances of celebrated dancers, which ex- skeleton—something unacceptable. 


pressed the phonetic designs of the The music we hear is the subject of 
music in true plastic lines. Pavlova the image we see. And in fact the 
has certainly succeeded in dancing all singer sings music, the dancer dances 
the emotional fury of Glazounoff’s music, and cannot dance anything else; 
’ > la nchanalea > rrare 4 , . . 6 re 
& Automne Bacchanale, the grace Of he cannot dance jealousy, grief, or long- 
Drigo’s Papillons, and Saint-Saens ing. without music, but he must dance 
The Swan. Karsavina danced the solo the music which expresses the feeling 
parts of Stravinsky’s L’oiseau de Feu of jealousy, grief or longing. And 
and the girls of Isadora Duncan’s en he has rendered the music he will 
school danced Schubert's Moment by the same means, have rendered its 
Musicale. Other great dancers had contents, and naturally the silly ques- 


several numbers which they danced as 


the music required. 


tion will be dropped: “How is it 
, 


sible that on the stage the people should 


pos- 


‘ . « » | . — > - ~e . : ° 
T have attended innumerable dance dence everything, whereas in life only 
performances, hav e seen many new and dances are danced?” The questioning 
old ballets in Russia and abroad, have is strange, to be sure, vet no less 


seen the new and ultra modern dancers, 
yet I must confess I have so far seen 
but a microscopic fragment of what we 
call ‘dancing the music.’ Dancers of 
various schools and ages have failed to 


who forget that the 
erly thing they can dance is music, 
and think they may dance a role. The 
dramatic principle based upon an arbi- 
trary division of time is directly op- 


strange are those 


see the point. A year ago I had heated posed to the choreographic principle, 
arguments with Isadora Duncan on which is wholly founded on the musi- 
the subject, in her studio in Delambre cal, consequentiy regulated, division of 
Street, Paris. It was only as she said, time. . 

“after I cried the whole night, and 

fought my conceit that I came to the Ne Rule for Soviet Ballet 
conclusion and shouted to myself: Yes!” ; 

All the Pavlova ballets that have This has become now the fundamental 
been given in America, all the ballets rule of the new Soviet ballet. It does 


not follow any arbitrary dramatic rules 
of the ballet master, but the dictatorial 
rules of the composition. The question 
of appropriate music was, therefore, the 


of Diaghileff, Fokine, Mordkin and the 
rest, are not dancimg in the correct 
terms, but are and remain pantomimic 
actings to preconceived plots, dances 
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foremost problem of the Soviet ballet 
leaders. Reinhold Gliere, having made 
the ini.ial suggestion, was invited to 
compose a fundamental new ballet. 
This ballet was to be made the founda- 
tion of the whole new choreographic 
policy. 

Gliere undertook the work in co-oper- 
ation with Mihail Ivanovich Kurilko, 
the celebrated painter, and scenic artist 
of Moscow. He chose as his theme a 
combination of the Oriental and Rus- 
sian folklore, a theme based on the 
Russian sailor, the Chinese geisha or 
cabaret girl, and the revolt of the East. 
It is a magnificent musical work, built 
up in loose dance episodes. It differs 
greatly from Stravinsky's or Proko 
heff’s ballets, where the music still de- 
viates from the real dance principle and 
merely forms an accompaniment to a 
pantomime. This pantomimic music is 
absent in Gliere’s ballet. It is all 
music, dictating real dancing of the 


music to strict “choreographic logic,” 
which is a new feature in the Soviet 
ballet. 
Musical Form Emphasised 

The essential points of the Soviet 
ballet are the emphasis of music and 


form, the attempt at reflecting 
symbolic spirit of the time, 
unlimited liberty of the plastic forms 
by individual dancers. A dancer rep 
resents in his vibrating body lines, the 
symbolic complex of all the phonetic 
units of a composition. He is, so to 
speak, the unset type. Music is the 
text that he has to print in such pic- 
torial forms, in such symbols that the 
onlooker’s mind can grasp it intuitively. 
Throughout his dance, he remains a 
kaleidoscopic tracer of the musical de 
signs of the composition. The plastic 
position of the body, the mimic expres 
sion of the face, the allegorical gestures 
and rhythmic steps, are the mediums 
that can suggest certain phases of emo 
tions and feelings, certain ideas and 
impressions of soul and bodv. There is 
a certain tonal and pictorial “logic,” a 
kind of unarticulated thinking, in music 
as well as in dancing. But this cannot 
be depicted in any other than symbolic 
form. Essentially both arts are com- 
posed of successions of peculiar emo 
tional and symbolic images. In an ideal 


musical 
actuality, 


dance, music is the vibration of the 
sound, dancing the vibration of the 
form. soth arts must meet halfway 


and appeal simultaneously through our 
eye and ear to our intuition. Dancing 
may be termed the translating of the 
iuditory images into the occular ones. 

It is in keeping with this fundamental 
principle that the new Soviet ballet is 
unique in its undertaking. To look 
Gliere’s new ballet The Red Poppy, you 
see a new phenomenal art—visualized 
music in a mass of human bodies. The 
Dance of Sailors is a magnificent 
panorama of his work. The motto of 
the new Soviet ballet is Plastomime— 
plastic rendering of the music. 








MIHAIL 
PIONEER ARTIST OF 


IVANOVICH KURILKO, THE 
THE NEW SOVIET 
BALLET, WHO DESIGNED THE SCENES 
AND COSTUMES OF THE RED POPPY 
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WILL MANAGE 
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BERTHOUD 
BEETHOVEN 


The appointment of Paul Berthoud 
to the post of manager of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, which is 


conducted by Georges Zaslawsky, is an- 


nounced. 

Mr. Berthoud has been identfiied with 
orchestral management for twenty-five 
years. He was tormerly associate man- 
ager of the State Symphony, and his 
relationship with the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Orchestra is not entirely new, 
as he has been personnel mi inager since 
the inception of the organization. He 
was orchestra manager of the Stadium 
concerts for its first two later 
for one séason with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


seasons, 


The tour of the Wagnerian Opera 
Company throughout the United States 
was managed by Mr. Berthoud, and he 


has been invited to select the orchestra 
for the American Opera Company. 
Mr. Berthoud will continue his activ- 


ities as a concert manager. He was 
born in New York and educated in 
Europe. He studied violin in Brussels 
and two years ago was awarded the 


Academic Palms of France. 


BLIND OKL 
AWARD 


Malcolm Coney, a blind student of 
Oklahoma, has been awarded a scholar- 
ship in piano for the coming year, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
the Master Institute of United Arts, 
in New York. The scholarship which 
carries with it full tuition in the piano 
course for the next season, has been 
supplemented by the generous action of 
the American Federation for the Blind 
in awarding to Mr. Coney a scholar- 
ship covering his living expenses for a 
year in order that he should be enabled 


AHOMAN WINS 


to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing his musical educa- 
tion at the Master Institute of United 
Arts. 
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STADIUM 


Centers on Coates 


Various are the reactions which are 
created by the guest conductor. Few 
remain a memorable and a pleasurable 
experience. Albert Coates, the Eng- 
lishman, however, in the week fol- 
lowing the 26th of July at the Sta- 
dium, has engendered a memory which 
promises to be the highlight of our 
summer musical season. The crowds 
which he drew proved to be the best so 
far this year, besides being the great- 
est of any fourth week at the Stadium 
since these concerts were _ started. 
From the opening bars of the Brahms’ 
Fourth at his initial concert, the public 
was conscious of the worth of this 
man. With a rhythmic pulse, such 
as the Stadium has never known, 
Brahms’ music came to life. Later in 
the March and Scherzo from Pro- 
kofief’s Love for Three Oranges, Coates 
made a clever orchestration of meagre 
material sound like a great work. Res- 
pighi’s Fountains of Rome was also 
given a fine performance, but for this 
one should congratulate both the con- 
ductor and the men in the orchestra. 
Many of them had never seen the score 
before, others had not played it for 
four years, and although Coates had 
only a two-hour rehearsal with his 
men before his first appearance, the 
performance showed precision and per- 
fect cohesion. 

Coates is a man of superb vigor. 
He is tall and square shouldered, re- 
sembling more an athlete than a con- 
ductor. He has, however, the sanguine 
temperament of a true musician. He 
conducts without a baton, somewhat in 
a semiphoric style, signaling to the 
various sections of the orchestra in a 
manner which seems to inspire them. 
For long passages, he will stand with 
clenched fists, not moving. Some people 
are inclined to look upon this as an 
affectation upon his part, but in this we 
believe he is absolutely sincere 


Woud Found New School 


“It is my ambition to found a new 
school of conducting,” said Mr. Coates, 
“I believe in working out definite cli- 
maxes at a rehearsal. I beat time only 
where rhythm has to be especially 
stressed. I find most orchestras, es- 
pecially of the magnificent calibre of 
the Philharmonic, do not need to be 
driven with a stick. The men become 
inspired to individually do their best, 
after all coordination is as much an 
individual matter with the men as it 
is with the leader. It was in Russia 
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By Peter Hugh Reed 


that I first got the idea. In Moscow, 
the Soviet government has founded an 
orchestra which has no conductor. The 
concert-miaster acts as director during a 
rehearsal and all the men are permitted 
to freely express their ideas. During 
the performance the concert-master sits 
slightly elevated in the center of the 
men, giving the essential signals. Every 
player endeavors to do his best here, 
because he loves it and not because of 
any gratitude which may be in it.” 

Mr. Coates implied that he conducted 
with the stick if the men so wished it, 
and said that in conducting opera he 
always used a baton. Asked about the 
first time he had led without one, he 
unhesitatingly told a most. amusing 
story. 

“It was in Petrograd,” he said with 
a keen look of humor in his eyes, “I 
was conducting Scriabine’s Divine 
Poem. Midway through I dropped my 
stick and let the men go.” Here he 
stopped and laughed at the memory. 

“What happened?” he was asked. 

“Half of the men landed up in Kiev, 
most of the balance in Moscow and 
a few in the suburbs of Petrograd.” 

But there was never any such feeling 
of disorganization in his work with 


the Philharmonic in any of his per- 
formances. In fact, his influence to- 
ward a more definite precision was 
markedly noticeable from the very 
first. 
Was Friend of Scriabine 

On Friday, the 27th of July, Coates 
gave a performance of the Cesar 


Franck symphony which left little to 
be desired. With rare insight he 
doubled up the horn parts in the first 
movement and further coordinated the 
changing sections in a manner which 
proved decidedly helpful. The whole 
thing was conceived like a Gothic ca- 
thedral, powerful and impressive—but 
unadorned. 

On Sunday, July 29th, the program 
was Rimsky-Korsakov’s colorful Sche- 
herazade, and a group of selections 
from Wagner’s musical dramas. Coates’ 
sense of showmanship permitted him to 
achieve some effectual results with the 
Scheherazade. Among the Wagnerian 
excerpts, his reading of the Good Fri- 
day Spell stood out. 

Monday presented one of those 
strange incongruities which makes one 
dubious whether program making is an 
art or not. Brahms’ First Symphony 
and the second act of Faust consti- 
tuted the selections. The intention of 
presenting the American Opera Com- 
pany’s artists in this act from their 
most notable success was a good one, 
but why a guest conductor of Mr. 
Coates’ standing was chosen to perform 
an extraneous work is beyond the un- 
derstanding of many. This program 
was unfortunately arranged for him 
and not by him. The evening came off, 
however, with appropriate honors for 
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all. Among the singers Helen Oldheim 
stood out in relief for her beauty of 
voice and style. 

On Tuesday, Coates gave a superb 
reading of Scriabine’s Poem d’Extase. 
It is interesting to know the origin of 
Coates’ appreciation and understanding 
of Scriabine. He tells us that he 
studied with him in Russia, many years 
after he had established his name. 
From him, he feels he found a true 
inspiration. These two men were great 
friends up until Scriabine’s death. 
The Poeme d’Extase was completed 
in fact in Mr. Coates’ home. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony ended 
the Tuesday concert. Coates’ reading 
of this was wunexaggerated, although 
at the same time expressive of its 
dramatic depths. There would seem to 
be diverse opinions upon his concept ot 
this work, particularly in his reading 
of the second movement. The applause, 
however, which followed it displayed 
the hearty approval of the audience. 
It proved in fact an ovation, and ne- 
cessitated a speech from the conductor. 


Calls Orchestra “Wonderful” 


Wednesday, August Ist, was Coates’ 
farewell performance. It was a well- 
chosen program for the Stadium and 
he conducted it in a wholly convincing 
manner. It opened with the Proces- 
sion of Nobles from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Mlada. Elgar’s Enigma Varia- 
tions followed. This is an ingenious 
work from England’s foremost ro- 
mantic composer, somewhat scholastic 


and abstruse, yet, nevertheless, inter- 
esting; particularly as Coates inter- 
prets it. In the Tristan and Isolde 


Prelude and Love-Death which came 
next, we were given a reading which 
proved Coates’ capability for a true 
appreciation of Wagner's great love 
miusic. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, a war-horse 
of uncertain prowess, ended the concert. 
The reading was fresh, vital and well 
coordinated. Mr. Coates was given a 
second ovation to which he had to re- 
spond again with a speech. In this, 
he congratulated the orchestra, declar- 
ing it was one of the most “wonder- 
ful” orchestras he had ever conducted. 
For that reason, he said, his week's 
association with them had been a great 
delight. 

“I hate to be leaving tonight such 
an appreciative audience and such an 
orchestra,” he said, “but it simply has 
to be. I hope, however, to return next 
year for a longer time.” We cer- 
tainly re-echo the last wish, and un- 
doubtedly many others do too. 

Mr. Coates leaves for Italy on Satur- 
day after spending a few days in the 
country with friends. There he ex- 
pects to be for six weeks preparing 
his winter programs—also working on 
his newest opera. Bernard Shaw, the 
dramatist, will be the guest of honor 
at the Coates’ home during this time, 
as he and Coates are close friends. 
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ALBERT COATES, 

CONDUCTING MADE THE FOURTH 

WEEK OF STADIUM CONCERTS 
MEMORABLE 


WHOSE ELECTRIC 


UU teensennaeneanatne 


Honolulu Singer 


Gives Recital 
Soprano Is Heard in 


Invitation Program 

Hono.utu, July 25—Catherine Lew- 
ers Wall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Wall, made her local début in 
an invitation song recital on July 18 
in Scottish Rite Cathedral, assisted by 
Verne Waldo Thompson, Honolulu pi- 
anist. 

Miss Wall, a Honolulu girl, began 
her vocal studies here with Leigha Jo- 
Hantgen Blessing, but for the last 
three years has been studying at the 
Chicago Musical College with Graham 
Reed. Her voice is a lyric soprano, 
not powerful but of pleasing quality, 
with an attractive development of low 
tones unusual in this type of voice. 
Her program included the Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, a number 
by Buononcini, H. Lane Wilson’s ar- 
rangement of My Lovely Celia, and 
songs by Thomas, Rabey, Poldowski, 
Bemberg, Ware, Scott and Travers. 

Verne Waldo Thompson and Mrs. 
Thompson sailed on July 10 for the 
mainland on their way to Lincoln, Neb., 
where Mr. Thompson will head the 
piano department at Union College. 

He has taken an active part in Hono- 
lulu’s musical life, both as a soloist 
and an accompanist for local and vis- 
iting artists, and for the Gleemen of 
Honolulu. 

C. F. GEsster. 





WInFiELp, Kansas, Aug. 2.—Flor- 
ence M. Wagner of Denver, Colorado, 
succeeds Burdette Squire as teacher of 
harp and piano in Southwestern Col- 
lege. Miss Squire is to study further 
with Salvi in Chicago. 

—F. A. C. 
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Summer ¢eAusic 


for 


OME STUDY 


By Sydney Dalton 


I T is probable that the day of the 
family chamber music ensemble, or 
even of the amateur ensemble that 
draws its members from several famil- 


ies, is a thing of the past, so far as 
this country is concerned, at least. It 
is likely we never cultivated it much 


in this country. We had not quite 
reached that stage in our development. 
And when we were just about on the 
threshold of it, along came the auto- 
mol.le, the moving picture and the 
racio. and wrecked the entire organiza- 
tion! 


Quartet Playing 


It may be, however, that there are 
st ll a few earnest lovers of chamber 
music who have their part in a string 
quartet. Or probably student organiza- 
tions are seeking guidance. Even a 
more advanced body has its difficulties 
in trying to solve the problem of unify- 
ing an ensemble. All such will hail 
with delight the second book of Alfred 
Pochon’s A _ Progressive Method of 
String Quartet Playing (G. Schirmer). 

One could not ask for a more ex- 
perienced guide, or an abler one, than 
the author of this book. He has a 
rare combination of musicianship and 
scholarship, and the result is a book that 
might well be a musical bible for those 
who wish to explore the intricacies of 
quartet playing. Apart from the Pref- 
ece, Introduction, Conclusion and 
Bibliography, the main headings are: 
General Considerations, Graphic Signs, 
On Some Difficulties, Advice and Re- 
flections Touching the Violin, the 
Strings, the Hair and the Mute, and a 
closing page of Reflections. 

These headings, however, do not fur- 
nish even a summary of the contents. 
The whole field of ensemble playing is 
treated with surprising thoroughness. 
The work, which is in two parts, of 
which this book is the second, is a very 
valuable addition to Schirmer’s Schol- 
astic Series. The text is given in 
English and French. The text, or 
Method, is published separately, and 
there are various combinations to go 
with it: a complete score; each part of 
the quartet, with a copy of the method, 
or the parts alone. 


New Piano Pieces 


Among the series of Concert Studies 
for the piano (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
there is one entitled Mandolin and 
Guitar in which the composer, Max 
Kramm, imitates the two instruments 
mentioned. The mandolin part, which is 
the right hand, has a melody of re- 
peated staccato notes, accompanied in 


the left by short arpeggiated chords, 
that have a guitar-like effect. 

Pomponette, by Theodora Troendle, 
is another piece of study material, con- 
sisting of short, rapid scale passages in 
the right hand, ascending and descend- 
ing, accompanying a melody below. A 
short middle section is in double notes. 
It makes an effective in the 
salon stvle. 

Another Summy publication of a 
different kind is Emma Dutton Smith’s 
By the Brookside. This is a smooth- 
flowing piece in six-eight time, rising 
to a climax in octaves in the middle, 
and dying away to a quiet close. 


number 


Songs of Value 


J. Sebastian Matthews’ Two Whim- 
sical Poems, Waiting in the Blue and 
The Lady Who is Springtime (G. 
Schirmer) deserve to meet with suc- 
cess. They are whimsical, melodious 
and light; but they show imagination 
and faithfully follow out the ideas of 
the poems, which are by Anna Briding 
and Kathryn Worth. Waiting in the 
Blue is a sentimental song for medium 
or low voice, that threatens to develop 
into a popular ballad at any minute, but 
does not. There is a graceful stateliness 
about its companion that lends interest, 
and vocalists will delight in the high 
note at the end. 

Both the words and the music of 
Louis Drakeford’s two songs for medi- 
um or low voice, A Riding Song and 
Dost Thou Remember? are from the 
same pen. The Riding Song is in a 
swinging polonaise rhythm that men 
will like. The other number is frankly 
a ballad. Not a bad example, to be 
sure, but written entirely for immediate 
effect. 

The Schirmer press is also responsible 
for settings of two poems by James Op- 
penheim, made by John Beach and en- 
titled Wings and The Cup of Dew. I 
must admit it is not always quite clear 
to me just what line of approach this 
composer has toward the poems he sets. 
He is an individualist; his style is his 
own, and it is a style in which beauty 
of melodic line is by no means of great 
importance. Perhaps Mr. Beach might 
be described as a realist in music. How- 
ever, these songs have something out 
of the ordinary to offer for the delecta- 
tion of the curious. They are for medi- 
um voice. ; 

I am glad to welcome Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach back to this column. Her com- 
positions always promise pleasure and 
profit, and her suite for piano, From 
Six to Twelve (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
fulfills expectations. Mrs. Beach ad- 
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dresses herself to young nie ¢ on this 
occasion, the six numbers making up 
the suite being written for third grade 
pupils. The separate titles are Sliding 
on the Ice, The First Mayflowers, 
Canoeing, Secrets of the Attic, A Camp- 
fire Ceremonial and Boy Scouts March. 
All six pieces are musicianly as well as 
melodious. 

The Pensive Princess, by B. Percy 
James; Mathilde Bilbro’s The Geisha 
Girl, and The Tight-Rope Walker, by 
Gustav Klemm, are other Ditson pub- 
lications for about the same grade as 
Mrs. Beach’s pieces. Mr. James’ piece 
is written in ancient manner, and in a 
moderate tempo. The Geisha Girl is, 
of course, light and airy, with much 
syncopation, while Mr. Klemm’s per- 
former on the tight-rope has the ac- 
companiment of a waltz. 

Charles Huerter’s Mercédés is a 
grade more advanced than the forego- 
ing. It is a Dance Impression, 
melodically interesting and in_ the 
rhythm of the tango. Frederick A. 
Williams’ In a Polish Garden is also for 
the fourth grade, and the composer ap- 
propriately uses the rhythm of the 
Mazurka. 

Little folks of the first two grades 
will find technical training nicely sugar- 
coated in Anna Priscilla Risher’s The 
Cuckoo. All the above are from the 
Ditson press. 


From Spain and Araby 

Emile Gastelle’s Spanish Dance, for 
violin, is a dashing, exciting piece, not 
particularly easy to play but simple in 
its melodic outline, written in a familiar 
style that has long been popular with 
violinists and composers for that in- 
strument. (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 

Charles P. Scott’s Arabian Dance is 
a violin version of one of his piano 
pieces that fits into the violin idiom 
quite as well as into that of the piano. 
While the piece is bright and rapid 
throughout it has no double stopping, 
but it demands velocity (Oliver Ditson 


Co.). 


Song in Ancient Style 


Frank La Forge has made a delight- 
ful setting of a poem by Samuel Daniel, 
a late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century poet, entitled Love is a Sick- 
ness (G. Ricordi & Co.). Mr. La Forge 
adopts an ancient style for his music, 
requiring of the singer agility and 
smoothness, as well as a good vocal 
range. But properly sung this is an 
unusually effective number, and it de- 
serves a place on many a program. 


A RECENT METRO GOLDWYN MAYER 
_P RODU C TION 


"APPOINTMENTS 
Kans., Aug. 2.— 
Marjorie Schobel, instructor in voice 
at Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has resigned from the college faculty 
and will study at the American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago. Lyle W. 
Downey, recently from the American 
Conservatory of Music, will come to 
Manhattan to be an assistant professor 
in the denartment of music. F, A. C. 
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_ UNCEMENT was made on this 
page in last week’s issue of the 
expansion of tae Coiwmbia wroudcus- 
ing System and its acquirement of Sta- 
tion WABC as an additional key trans- 
mitter. To those familiar with activi- 
ties in the radio worid this was not 
surprising. It has been obvious for 
some time that in the CBS radio has a 
broadcasting organization of unusual 
merit and distinction, and its physical 
expansion was inevitable. 

The Judson Radio Program Cor- 
poration, headed by Arthur Judson, con- 
cert manager, is mainly responsible for 
the Columbia features. In the light of 
this it was but natural that its musical 
programs would be of a standard in 
keeping with the best concert world 
traditions. And by the uniform excel- 
lence of the other CBS displays, Mr. 
Judson has shown a thorough knowl- 
edge of radio requirements. 


The First Season 


Looking back sketchilly over the sys- 
tem’s first season, it is not difficult to 
account for its present high standing. 
Consider its purely musical features. 
The Symphonic Hour needs no extended 
comment. Its programs and presenta- 
tions have been equal to those of the 
best orchestras. The Cathedral Hour 
which follows, aside from its artistic 
worth, is an excellent idea and I know 
it to have served religious purposes 
while dispensing excellent music. The 
recently formed United Opera Com- 
pany, the establishment of which has 
heen most important to radio, is rapidly 
taking on polish and has always been 
a feature calling for admiration and 
respect. And the Kolster Light Opera 
Company should not be overlooked. 
Then there are the American Singers, 
the United Military Band, the United 
Concert Orchestra and the Come to 
the Fair and The Open Sea features, 
all dependable and enjoyable broadcasts. 
The singers and instrumentalists who 
are heard in the Columbia presenta- 
tions rank with the best microphone 
performers. 

_ Although not coming within the prov- 
ince of a musical periodical, the CBS 
embodies weekly features of a more 
“popular” nature which have won ap- 
probation and recognition from in- 
visible listeners. The system’s program 
staff has displayed originality and show- 
manship in its commercial features. 
Those who attend the Kodak Front 
Porch broadcasts have been impressed 
with its freshness and appropriate at- 
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SELECTED BROADCASTS 


Reviewed By David Sandow 


mosphere. Also the Hank Simmon’s 
Show Boat Hour, the Lapalina and 
tae frue Story hours have won im- 
mense tavor, along with others. 

t‘inally tne impresarios have shown 
adnmurable initiative and courage in 
programmatic innovations and have not 
hesitated to withdraw a feature which 
was found lacking in merit and listener 
interest. I am among the many who 
hail the growth of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and will watch with 
interest its activities in the more ex- 
tensive arrangement which goes into 
effect Sept. 2. 


Opera to Broadcast 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
will again be heard over the radio this 
season. Arrangements have been made 
whereby an hour of each Wednesday 
evening performance wil be broadcast 
over the NBC System on a scale cal- 
culated to cover a goodly portion of the 
country. The Fansteel Products Co., 
which made last season’s series avail- 
able, will again sponsor the Chicago 
opera broadcasts. 

As before, elaborate arrangements 
will be utilized to cope with the in- 
tricate problems incident to broadcasts 
direct from the stage. Not only will 
multiple microphones pick up the voices 
of the singers and the playing of the 
orchestra, but others will be suspended 
over the Auditorium to capture the 
atmosphere of the theatre. These will 
all be routed through a special mixing 
panel to maintain balance and equaliza- 
tion of values so that listeners may 
hear what is taking place in Chicago as 
accurately as possible. 

The operas,and the casts will be an- 
nounced from ‘time to time as the series 
is unwound. It is expected that prac- 
tically the entire roster of principals of 
the Chicago organization will be heard 
in the Fansteel presentations. 

oe * 

Harold Branch (WJZ, Aug. 5). 
Among the comparative newcomers to 
the ranks of the NBC artists is Harold 
Branch, a young tenor who has been 
blessed with a voice of a lovely timbre. 
Further experience will give him addi- 
tional poise and lend authority to his 
singing. At present he conveys the 
impression of ‘feeling’ for his tones 
rather too carefully, with a resultant 
lack of spontaneity. 

The aria Salve Dimora Casta from 
the second act of Gounod’s Faust was 
chosen for the artist’s initial offering. 
Although handled a little too cautiously, 
it was sung with exquisite tone and 
admirable phrasing. Incidentally it was 
offered in the original key and proved 
that high Cs hold no terrors for this 
singer. Schneider’s When the Dew is 
Falling, Bennett’s The Sea Gypsy, and 
Sylvelin by Sinding comprised the rest 
of the list. The last contained some 
floating pianissimi of a smooth texture. 

Aida (Starlight Park Open Air 
Opera, WKBQ, Aug. 2). That putting 
a stage presentation on the air entails 
numerous difficulties was demonstrated 
in this broadcast. To begin with, 
WKBQ unfortunately does not occupy 
the best possible place in New York’s 
wave band allocation. Then again it 
is feared it has not fully mastered the 
problems peculiar to transmitting such 
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a complicated affair as a grand opera as a delineator. 


performance. The transmission accorded 
the band heard between the acts was 
far better than that accorded the opera. 
Add to this numerous line cut-offs, and 
there remained scant edification to be 
gleaned. 

However, the foregoing must be con- 
sidered apart from that of the per- 
formance itself. Verdi’s reliable score 
has been treated less kindly on more 
auspicious occasions. "The cast con- 
tained an excellent Amneris in Julia 
Timer, a full voiced and hardworking 
Radames in Fortunato D’Angeles, and 
a resonant Amonasro in Giuseppe In- 
terrante. Aida, at the hands, or rather 
voice, of Julia Timer became a rather 
shrill young lady whose conceptions off 
pitch altered as her voice rose and fell. 

The orchestra was efficient, and such 
portions of it as were heard on my usu- 
ally effective receiver indicated that all 
was well in the pit if not in the control 
room. The production was under the 
direction of Michael Feveisky who is 
evidently fully acquainted with operatic 
tradition and the work in question. 

Some 15,000 persons were corporeally 
present at the proceedings and amplifi- 
ers made it possible for many others 
up to half a mile from the stage to hear 
what was taking place. Other operas 
by this company and station will be 
broadcast on Thursday evening during 
the season under the sponsorship of 
Captain E. W. Whitwell. 

a a 


La Traviata (United Opera Com- 
pany, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
July 30). The artistic development of 
radio’s newest opera company should 
be of great interest. Radio needs such 
a feature as this. There is but one 
other organization, the National Grand 
Opera Company, at present giving such 
performances, and the CBS troupe is 
a welcome addition. 

From the beginning the United Opera 
Company has been handicapped by pre- 
cedent. Comparisons between it and 
the NBC ensemble were inevitable. 
The latter has the advantage in that it 
has been on the air a number of years 
and is now a thoroughly experienced 
and competent company. But as the 
number of its performances mount the 
new ensemble is fast approaching ar- 
tistic standards, although still lacking 
in perfection. 

The performance of Verdi’s La Tra- 
viata was deficient in several important 
respects. The orchestra, for instance, 
was a bit wayward. It accorded the 
prelude a slovenly performance, with 
false intonation by the high strings, the 
chief fault. Also it lacked unity. The 
work of the chorus gave an impression 
of insufficient rehearsal. 

But the principals and their manifes- 
tations were excellent. The all star 
cast, as the press agents say, included 
Elsie Thiede as Violetta, Elizabeth Len- 
nox as Flora, Vernon Archibald as 
Germont, senior, and Redferne Hollins- 
head as Alfredo. (The advance notice 
assigned Algredo to Charles Harrison, 
but unless I am woefully mistaken, it 


was sung by the artist designated 
above. ) 
La Traviata, in keeping with the 


policy of the United Opera Company, 
was sung in English. This commend- 
able effort to make opera intelligible 
for Americans is not entirely successful 
in my opinion, 

* 

National 
3uckley, 
Aug. 5). 
inspired. 
his voice 
with his 


String Orchestra, Taylor 
guest artist (NBC System, 

Mr. Buckley sang as one 
Aside from the aural delight 
brought, he impressed one 
polished vocalism and _ skill 





The baritone gave a 
moving interpretation of the aria It Is 
Enough from Mendelssohn’s Elijah and 
reaped additional glories with his sing- 


ing of Curran’s Dawn. He concluded 
with Pinsuti’s Bedouin Love Song, and 
incidentally demonstrated what an art- 
ist can do with this inconsequential war 
horse. Mr. Buckley was altogether too 
infrequently heard. 

The National String Orchestra opened 
the program by wading through 
Tchaikowsky’s Humoresque. (The 
only humor in this work is the number 
of times it is played over the air. It 
is becoming a pest.) Nor can anything 
more hearty be said of the orchestra’s 
treatment of the other numbers on its 
list. It played with a lethargy and 
lack of accord which were irritating 
in the extreme. The only retrieving 
moment came when the violinist per- 
formed the Prize Song from Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger very well indeed. 

* * * 
Alfred, Winifred Young 
Cornish (NBC System, Aug. 5). 
Power failures and a_ thunderstorm 
both played nefarious and disconcerting 
roles in this broadcast. The first was 
responsible for several interruptions in 
the program and the last at time manu- 
factured enough static to all but swamp 
the artists’ work. However, those who 
were able to ignore these unpleasantries 
were rewarded with an enjoyable albeit 
unostentatious musicale. 

Miss Alfred, who employs a pleasing 
soprano voice effectively, was heard in 


Jeanne 


Spohr’s Rose Softly Blooming and 
Brahm’s Negebliches Standchen. A 
second brace was practically obviated 
by the mechanical accidents already 


mentioned. 

Co-artist in this recital, Miss Cornish 
proved an excellent pianist. Particu- 
larly ingratiating was the tone she 
evoked. She also displayed expert 
craftsmanship. Her execution of The 
Scherzo from the sonata in F sharp 
major by Brahms was notable for neat 
digital work and a certain authority. 
Of her other numbers the Menuet of 
Rameau-Godowsky was outstanding for 
its graceful and altogether delightful 
presentation. 

° * * * 

Richard Crooks, who, if memory 
serves rightly, appeared four times in 
as many Maxwell House Coffee Hours 
during the past season, bids fair to 
equal—if not surpass—this achievement 
in the coming season. Mr. Crooks has 
just been signed for a broadcast ap- 
pearance with this feature on Jan. 3, 
almost immediately upon his return 
from Europe. He will also be heard 
over the air on March 28 and May 30 
under the same auspices. 





ALL-UNIVERSITY “SING” 
BLooMINGTOoN, IND., Aug. 2.—The 
all University “sing,” an event of July 
20, was eminently successful artisticallv, 
though the attendance was affected by 
inclement weather. Edward Baily 
Birge, conducted. The majority of the 
offerings were such songs as Santa 
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Military Mass 
Sung Out-Doors 


Service Celebrated at 
Pacific Exposition 


Lone Beacu, Catir., July 30.—The 
largest open air Catholic service ever 
held in the Southwest, was the Mili- 
tary High Mass celebrated in the Out- 
door Theater, on the grounds of the 
Pacific Southwest Exposition in Long 
Beach, July 29. The Mass in B Flat, 
by Theodore de la Hache, was sung by 
the choir of St. Anthony’s church, aug- 
mented to 150 voices, directed by Jo- 
seph Ballantyne, and accompanied by 
the Long Beach Symphony Orchestra 
of fifty pieces. Preceding the mass the 
orchestra, directed by Carlton Wood, 
played the Coronation March from the 
Prophet (Meyerbeer.) James G. 
McGarrigle sang an Ave Maria, with 
Marguerite Gumprecht at the piano, 
and a_ violin  obbligato played by 
Roberta Kirkpatrick. 

The Sunday afternoon program at 
Bixby Park, July 15, was given by the 
Gwent Male Chorus, directed by Myr- 
anna Richards Cox. The Municipal 
Auditorium program July 16, was given 
by Foster Rucker, baritone, assisted by 
Louise Church, pianist; Virginia Hub- 
bard, violinist, with Mabel Larson, ac- 
companist. 

Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, general 
chairman of Hollywood Bowl, gave a 
talk béfore the Rotary Club, July 18. 
The musical program was given by 
Rosalie Barker Frey, contralto, and Ar- 
thur Hitchcock, pianist. The program 
for the Kiwanis Club, July 17, was pre- 
sented by Fred McPherson, baritone, 
and Harold , Proctor, tenor. Harold 
Riddick, Pauline Bruce, William Hoff- 
man, pianist, and Francis Heller, gave 
a program for the Art Association, 
July 15. 

Teachers presenting pupils in July 
were Ada Potter Wiseman, and Fred- 
erick Setzer, voice; Lois Mills, Otto 
Backus and Clarence E. Krinbill, piano. 

ALICE MAYNARD GriIGGs. 





HUROK ASSOCIATED 
WITH KEITH-ALBEE 

Further recognition of his ability and 
experience as a manager of artists was 
accorded S. Hurok August 1 when he 
was granted an official booking fran- 
chise by the Keith-Albee-Orpheum 
vaudeville circuit. Mr. Hurok takes 
on his new duties immediately and is 
already negotiating with several distin- 
guished concert artists and with notable 
musical attractions for coast-to-coast 
tours under the banner of the Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum vaudeville. 

Mr. Hurok brings to his new office 
a lengthy and varied experience as a 
manager of concert artists and musical 
attractions. During his fifteen years of 
activity in this field, he has had under 
his exclusive management such world- 
famous artists as Anna Pavlowa, Feo- 
dor Chaliapin, Mischa Elman, Isadora 
Duncan, Schumann-Heink and numer- 
ous others. Under his present man- 
agement are such renowned names as 
Titta Ruffo, Johanna Gadski, Isa 
Kremer, Tamaki Miura, Giovanni Za- 
natello, Mishel Piastro and the Isadora 
Duncan Dancers from Moscow. He 
is also the booking manager for the 
Manhattan Opera House and for con- 
cert dates for all the Shubert theatres 
in the city. 
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Schubert’s unfinished symphony, the 
overture to The Barber of Seville, 
Dukas’ The Sorcerer’s Apprentice and 
the Children’s Suite of Debussy by 
United Symphony Orchestra. Sym- 
phonic Hour, Columbia chain, Sunday, 
Aug. 12, at 3 p. m. 


Cathedral Hour program includes 
Pastoral Symphony from  Handel’s 
Messiah, How Lovely Are the Mes- 


sengers from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
Recessional from Twelfth Mass of 
Mozart and Brahms’ Scotch Intermezzo. 
Elizabeth Lennox, Charles Hart and 
Frank Croxton soloists. Columbia 
chain, Sunday, Aug. 12, at 4 p. m. 
Come to the Fair Hour presents car- 
nival music of Schumann, Brahms, Mor- 


ley, Smetana and Moussorgsky. Col- 
umbia chain, Sunday, Aug. 12, at 10 
p. m. 


Works by Mendelssohn, Bostelman 
and a Mozart sonata will be played by 
Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, over 
NBC System, Sunday, Aug. 12, at 6:30 
p. m. 

Katherine Palmer, soprano, and Wen- 


dell Hart, tenor, in joint recital with 
string trio. WJZ, Sunday, Aug. 12, at 
7 p. m. 

National String Quartet will play 


Haydn’s quartet in D Major. NBC Sys- 
tem, Sunday, Aug. 12, at 7 p. m. 

Arcadie Birkenholz and Mathilde 
Harding will play Haydn’s sonata in E 
for violin and piano and both will be 
heard in solos. NBC System, Sunday, 
Aug. 12, at 7:30 p. m. 

Lew White, organist in all-Schubert 
program. NBC System, Sunday, Aug. 
12, at 10:15 p. m. 

Classic Italian program by Charles 
Premmac and the French Trio over 
WOR, Monday, Aug. 13, at 8 p. m. 

Ponchielli’s La Gioconda by United 
Opera Company in abridged version. 
Columbia chain, Monday, Aug. 13 at 9 
p. m. 

Florence Stern, violinist, in recital 
over WJZ, Tuesday, Aug. 14, at 7 p. m. 

Beethoven's sixth symphony, Men- 
lelssohn’s Midsummer Night Dream and 
the overture to Verdi's Sicilian Vespers 
in New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra concert. Bernardino Molinari, 
conductor, NBC System, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 14, at 8:30 p. m. 

Works of Great Composers period 
will present a Lalo program which in- 
cludes the overture to Le Roi d’Ys, the 
Symphonic Espagnole and numbers for 
violin and voice. Cesare Sodero con- 
ductor. NBC System, Tuesday, August 
14, at 10:20 p. m. 

Evolution of 


rhythm program in 


Eveready Hour NBC System, Tues- 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
OF PEOPLE'S CHORUS 
The people’s Chorus of New York, 
whose summer session, beginning early 
in June, closed July 31, issued a re- 
port on its thirteenth season yesterday. 
During the season 156 meetings were 
held at the four regular centres. These 
meetings were attended by 614 mem- 
bers, 479 of whom are women, besides 
many visitors. In addition, six con- 
certs in Town Hall, three of them free 
to the public, and the annual Spring 
Song Festival in Carnegie Hall were 
given. 
“Sing to Serve” is the motto of the 
People’s Chorus. Its members have 
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day, Aug. 14, at 9 p. m. 

Austrian Program in New York Edi- 
son Encore Series. David Robinson, 
viol:nist, soloist. WRNY, Tuesday, 
Aug. 14, at 8 p. m. 

Audran’s operetta Olivette in con- 
densed version. Kolster Radio Hour, 
Columbia chain, Wednesday, Aug. 15. 
at 10 p. m. 

National Mixed Quartet and string 
ensemble over NBC System, Wednes- 
day, Aug. 15, at 8 p. m. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers 
will be sung by the National Light 
Opera Company over the NBC System, 
Wednesday, Aug. 15, at 10:30 p. m. 

The New York Symphonette in radio 
debut over WOR, Thursday, Aug. 16, 
at 9 p. m. 

Schumann’s piano concerto in A 
minor will be played by Robert Braine 
in program by the Bamberger Little 
Symphony Orchestra, WOR, Thursday, 
Aug. 16, at 10 p. m. 

Park 


Starlight grand opera over 
WKBQ, Thursday, Aug. 16, at 8:30 
p. m. 

Ride of the Valkyries and Magic 


Fire Scene of Wagner, the overture to 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville and ex- 
cerpts from Carmen, Aida and La Tra- 
viata in program by the Goldman Band 
over NBC System, Thursday, Aug. 16, 
at 9 p. m. 

Muriel 
Barth, 
Mozart, 
NBC 
p. m, 

Morley Singers and John Mundy, cel- 
list, over NBC System, Friday, Aug. 
17, at 7:30 p. m. 

Paula Heminghaus, Dolores Cassinel- 
li, Julian Oliver, The Classical Trio and 
the National Choristers in National 
Broadcasting and Concert Bureau mu- 
sicale. NBC System, Friday, Aug. 17, 
at 10 p. m. 

United Concert Orchestra in light 
classical program over Columbia chain, 
Friday, Aug. 17, at 10:30 p. m. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra program includes Tchaikov- 
sky’s fifth symphony, excerpts from 
Berlioz’ The Damnation of Faust and 
the Overture to Nicolai’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Willem van Hoog- 
straten, conductor. NBC System, Satur- 
day, Aug. 8, at 8:30 p. m. 

Kriens’ In Holland Suite, Chopin's 
Polonaise Militaire and numbers _ by 
Strauss, Goldmark and_Bizet in Slumber 
Music Period. NBC System, Saturday, 
Aug. 18, at 11 p. m. 

3oris Rosenfield, pianist, in recital 
over WFBL, Tuesday, Aug. 21, at 7:30 
p. m. 


Wilson, soprano, and Hans 
harpsichordist, in program by 
Beethoven, Bach and Gluck. 


System. Friday, Aug. 17, at 8 


runnunnenaneseete " toreenciananentin ‘ ’ " ' 


given their services to the Red Cross, 
hospitals, the American Legion and 
the Salvation Army. Last season sev- 
eral young singers and musicians were 
afforded the opportunity to display their 
talent before discriminating audiences. 
They were Catherine Wade Smith, vio- 
linist; Margaret Hamilton, pianist; 
Giuseppe Martino- Rossi, baritone ; 
Marie Houston, soprano; Neila Miller, 
pianist: Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, 
and James Gerard, tenor. 

Members ot the People’s Chorus are 
recruited from all walks of life. Every- 
body who sings and desires to learn 
more about music, is welcome to join. 

The weekly meetings will be discon- 
tinued during the month of August, and 
will be resumed after Labor Day. Men 
and women who sing and desire to en- 
roll for the next season should apply 
in writing to the Secretary of the Peo- 
ple’s Chorus of New York, 41 East 
42nd Street, Suite 414. 


ArpmorE, Oxra., Aug. I—F. A. 
Power of Springfield, Mo., has been 
elected choir director of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ardmore. He 


succeeds Mrs. Arthur Kyle, who re- 
signed after a score of years of efh- 
cient service. 


Bands Meet 
Competitively 


Wisconsin Fostering 
Much Summer Music 


Mi_twaukee, Aug. 1—An important 
musical event in Wisconsin is the an- 
nual festival of the Northwestern Band 
Association. Bands gather from every- 
where to hold a festival of music, and 
to ascertain which is the best organiza- 
tion of the eastern half of the state. 
More than 5,000 people gathered at 
Horicon to hear the concerts and listen 
to the test pieces. Horicon for the 
fourth successive year was adjudged 
the winner in the class A contest. This 
band plays with great precision and 
would do credit to a city much larger. 
Effort is made each year to keep the 
band up to the highest standard of 
efficiency. Mayville, Waterloo and 
Wausau finished second, third and 
fourth (in the order named) in the 
Class A event. 

In the Class B bands, Lebanon won 
first honors, closely followed by the 
Cudahy Legion Municipal band. The- 
resa won the third prize and Reeseville 
the fourth. The judges were J. E. Box- 
hemier, director of the state prison 
band at Waupun, Wis., and Herman 
Zeitz, who is at the head of the band 
department of Marquette University 
of Milwaukee. 

Because of the extraordinary revival 
of interest in band music, Cudahy has 
also decided to hold a band tournament 
on August 23. Though the contest 
announcement was recently sent out, 
acceptances have already becn obtained 
from eight bands in Milwaukee, Cu- 
dahy, Oconomowoc, Hustisford, Norih 
Milwaukee and several other cities. 
Oscar E. Kluck, director of music in 
the Cudahy High School, has been 
placed in charge of the contest. 


Mechanical Band Concerts 

Milwaukee has a brand new scheme 
for furnishing music in parks which 
are not served now by the city band 
and the director of community singing, 
Frederick Carberry. A record repro- 
ducing machine with loud speakers 
was tried out at South Shore Park and 
a large crowd of people assembled to 
hear the novel form of outdoor music. 

Milwaukee, like other cities, has a 
large number of smaller parks where 
band music cannot be provided because 
of the expense. If this plan works, 
then all of the smaller parks will be 
supplied by “mechanical music.” The 
park board has not as yet announced 
its policy after the first try-outs. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 


PORTLAND SUMMER ITEMS 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 2.—John Britz 
has organized a $25,000 corporation, the 
Britz Opera Co., which will open a 
season of five weeks of light opera here 
the middle of August. This will be 
followed by a tour of fifteen weeks in 
the northwest. The operas to be pre- 
sented are Sari, Robin Hood, Chocolate 


Soldier, Blue Paradise and Mikado. 
Ed Andrews, light opera comedian; 
James Stevens, baritone, and Arthur 


Degan, bass, are among those in the 
cast, which w.ll be augmented by local 
singers of the Britz Light Opera 
School. W. T. Pangle, of the Heilig 
Theatre, will be the manager. Mr. 
Britz was formerly assoc‘ated with the 
Aleazar Opera Co. 

Jchn Thompson conducted classes in 
modern piano playing, Julv 9-14, under 
the management of Irene H. Revnolds. 

At a reception given for Louis Vic- 
tor Saar, Mark Daniels. bari‘one, sang 
solos by Mr. Saar, which were supole- 
mented by piano compositions played by 
the composer. 

Daniel Philippi, organist of St. Louis, 
plaved a program at the municipal audi- 
torium for the Portland chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists 

Jocytyn Foukes. 
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National Body 


Plans Expansion 


To Conduct Colossal 
Campaign for Members 


Los ANcGeLEs, Aug. 5—A_ million 
members and a million dollar educa- 
tionalfumd! This objective, described 
by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, on her recent visit to 
Los Angeles, gives some idea of the 
power behind the idea of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thomas, when she formed the 
first federated music club in Chicago 
less than a third of a century ago. The 
achievements of the Federation reads 
like a romance in the musical annals of 
the nation, yet it is not on past laurels 
that Mrs. Kelley summons others to 
but with the conviction that 
the future is pregnant with a develop- 
ment musically, comparable to this 
country’s unequalled progress in other 
directions. 

When Mrs. Kelley first assumed 
leadership of this heterogeneous mass 
which composes the Federation, a 
friend immediately asked what she 
could do to help. “Organize a club and 
federate,” was the quick reply. The 
lady protested that it was impossible 
for her to organize a club, but the new 
president that 
other way for her to be of help. So, 
the friend took stock of her interests 
and decided to form a club which should 
assist young music students. The club 
federated, prospered and is now a large 
and powerful music settlement school 
in one of our important cities. 

This illustrates the gospel of Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, and explains 
the secret of the Federation’s unprece- 
dented growth and power since she 
became president at the Portland bi- 
ennial nearly three years ago. Talk 
is cheap; it is action that counts most, 
and it is the Federation’s habit of do- 
ing things that is bringing it into 
prominence as one of the forces work- 
ing for the cultural advancement of 
America. 

“When the Federation ceases to have 
a worthy objective,” Mrs. Kelley says, 
“I shall be willing for it to pass into 
oblivion. There will be no excuse for 
its existence when it ceases to aid the 
musician, stimulate the composer and 
assist in bringing about a deeper appre- 
ciation of music. In our gigantic or- 
ganization of a half-million members, 
not a single one is unimportant. In 
an army, every soldier is important. 
Just so in our organization we are 
depending upon every member for the 
most devoted support which she can 
give. And next to the first great ob- 
jective of the Federation, my gteat- 
est interest lies in assisting the isolated 


service, 


insisted there was no 
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clubs, those in small out-lying districts, 
to function more widely and accom- 
plish something really worthwhile for 
the community. Everyone has an ideal 
he or she would like to see realized. 
All right. Call in the neighbors, ex- 
plain your idea and what you would 
like to see accomplished. Then organ- 
ize, unite with the Federation and get 
the support of its half-million mem- 
bers for the achievement of your goal. 
Nothing can defeat your harmonious 
cooperation and your community will 
soon point to your club with pride for 
what it does. Organize and federate; 
those are the watchwords in our moderr 
world, 

With a million members listed on its 
records, great visions arise for the 
future of. this organization. Without 
suggesting that the Federation enter 
politics from a practical point of view, 
it is quite within the realm of possi- 
bility that, with a million members, as- 
tute politicians will condescend to pay 
greater homage to the arts and be 
willing to advocate a ministry of fine 
arts for the President’s Cabinet. But 
for this goal, Mrs. Kelley is willing 
to wait. The organization should be 
first strengthened, she insists, and well- 
grounded in its fundamental ideals. 
In addition to state federations, she 
advocates civic federations in the larger 
cities, so that there will be a workable 
unit to carry out progressive ideas for 
the benefit of the community. 

“The proposal for a million dollar 
educational fund is of prime importance 
also,” said Mrs. Kelley. “With so few 
opportunities for the talented student 
to obtain a musical education, if he 
happens to be poor, which unfortunately, 
seems to be the case, the plan of the 
Federation to lend him sufficient to 
make him a self-supporting unit, should 
meet with enthusiastic support. Under 
this plan, the student would be expected 
to repay the sum in a stated time, which 
would enable the fund to assist coumt- 
less numbers. Of course, there might 
be some losses. Every business expects 
some but through some such 
system as group loans, such risks would 
be very small.” 

The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Kelley 
has had a stimulating effect upon the 
musicians of Southern California and 
of the entire State. They were honor 
guests at the annual convention of the 
California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at a luncheon given by the music 
department in religious education of 


losses, 
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the National Federation, at a luncheon 
sponsored by the California Federation 
of Music Clubs, and at a banquet given 
by the Artland Club. They were also 
honored at a Bowl breakfast and have 
been guests at numerous other func- 
tions. Mrs. Kelley was also a speaker 
in the training course for ministers of 
music at Long Beach. 

Although she continues to make her 
headquarters in the little city of Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Mrs. Kelley finds herself 
travelling almost continuously in the 
interests of the Federation. 


* * * 


The Pleiades Club, Mme. de Zaruba, 
founder and president, celebrated its 
first anniversary with a banquet in the 
Wilshire Masonic Lodge Building, with 
some 300 members and guests in at- 
tendance. The Pleiades Club, whose 
motto is “Home Trade in Art—Down 
with Free Samples,” is gaining recog- 
nition through the persistence of its 
aims and the enthusiastic leadership of 
its president. The club is composed of 
artists and patrons of the arts and is 
endeavoring to enlist general support 
for its tenets and artists should be paid 
for their services and should not be 
asked or expected to appear without 
fee. Membership fee in the organiza- 
tion includes semi-monthly dinners, af- 
ter which artists are given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. The club sponsored 
one public recital of two of its mem- 
bers last winter, and proposes to pre- 
sent members in four programs in the 
forthcoming season. On this occasion, 
the program was given by Geraldine 


Cook, Beatrice Huntley, Louise 
Pohina, Lillian Hoffmeyer, Henrick 
Gjerdrum and Ruth Brady. 

Frances Berkova, violinist who has 


been visiting relatives in this city for 
several weeks, was guest of honor at 
a garden party given by Miss Berkova’s 
brother, Joseph Levy, and Mrs. Levy. 
Several hundred guests, including many 
persons prominent musically and so- 
cially, were present. Miss Berkova was 
scheduled to leave last week for New 
York, sailing shortly for Europe, where 
she is booked for concerts for the next 
year. Hat Davipson CRAIN. 


EXTEND MUSIC SCHOOL 


Indiana University Offers 
Study Abroad 


BLooMINGTON, INpD., Aug 2.—An in- 
novation in the School of Music cur- 
riculum is announced by officials of In- 
diana University. Students may be of- 
fered an opportunity to study abroad 
under the direction of the Indiana Uni- 
versity faculty, during the progress of 
a tour of European music centres. 
Credits are to be granted. 

It is probable that Switzerland will 
be made the seat of this extension 
school. That country is the summer 
home of Lenhart von Zweygberg, Fin- 
nish ’cellist, who is to become a member 
of the faculty this fall, if technicalities 
having to do with the issuance of his 
passports can be arranged. The new 
head of the piano department is to 
be Ernest Hoftzimmer. Touring plans 
provide for a stay in Loralon during the 
opera season, and a trip to Italy. Tour- 
ing faculty members will be Dean B. 
Winfred Merrill, Winifred Merrill, 
violinist, and the two European teachers. 
As now designed, the curriculum will 
include courses in applied music, theory 
and composition. 


H. E. H. 
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Music ‘Teachers 
Meet in Georgia 


Community Opera 
Enlivens Program 


The Southern Music Teachers’ In- 
stitute held its annual comvention at 
Athens, Georgia, July 24th to 27th. 
This otherwise academic convocation 
was given comparatively brilliant color 
by the production in English of Tra- 
viata, Il Trovatore, and Humperdinck’s 
Hansel und Gretel. 

Among the speakers were Dr. James 
Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude; 
Dr. Phillip Greeley Clapp, sometime 
head of the music departments at Dart- 
mouth College and the University of 
Iowa; Dr. Theodore Bochiman of the 
Cinc‘unati Conservatory; George Fol- 
som Granberry, Director of the Gran- 
berry Piano School, New York, and 
Director of Music at the University ot 
Georgia Summer School; Wilson P. 
Price, conductor of the Spartanburg 
S. C. Music Festival; Lily B. Gill, 
Dean of the Alabama Women’s College ; 
Mark Allen Davis, Supervisor of Mr- 
sic, Hartford, Conn.; and Emil Bruno 
Michaelis, Professor of wiolim at 
Brenau College Conservatory and the 
University of Georgia Summer School. 


Operatic Enterprises 


The opera company was largely a 
civic organization m which the chorus 
was recruited from the University ot 
Georgia Summer School student bedy ; 


the singers for minor roles from among 
the professional music students: the 
orchestral plavers from the depa ‘ment 


of music; the plans for execution of 
the stage decorations amd scemes trom 
the art department: and other stzz 
cessories from their 
versity departments 
princinal roles were 
large Opera Compame 
Thalia Sabameva, 
who sang Violetta 
Stone Langston, of 
Civic, the Flora; Judson 
of the Philadelphia Civ 
Leo de  Hierapolis 
Athens, as Giorgx 
fredo Valenti, of the Roval 
Covent Garden, as 
The production of I! Trowatore 
starred Alma Peterson, 
Opera Co., in the role of Leonora; and 
employed the various members of the 





Marte 
hula-telpina 
House, also 
as Aliredo; 
Opera, 
and Al- 
Onera, 


Traviata 


Traviata cast, with the addition of 
Devorah Nadworney, of the Chicago 
Opera Co, 


The details of the preparation and 
presentation of the operas were super 
vised by George Folsom Granberry, and 
by Mrs. Granberry was also im 
charge of the choral music. 


who 


QUARTET MEMBERS REUNITE 


After several months of separation, 


members of the New York String 
Quartet reunited Aug. 1 at their sum- 
mer home in Burlington, Vt. There 


the Quartet spends each morning im 
rehearsing, preparing programs and se- 
lecting novelties for the coming season. 
A number of private engagements will 
enliven the artists’ summer's work 
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MAJOR EVENTS CROWD 
BOWL’S THIRD WEEK 


By Hal Davidson Crain 





KIRK RIDGE WHO IS TO 


BECOME 
PROFESSOR OF PIANO AT THE COL- 
LEGE OF FINE ARTS IN SYRACUSE, 
THIS FALL, AFTER SIGNIFICANT EX 
PERIENCE IN THE CONCERT FIELD 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
EXPANDS FACULTY 

The College of Fine Arts at Syra- 
cuse University announces the en- 
gagements of Kirk Ridge, as profes- 
sor of piano, and Hazel Jean Kirk, 
as associate professor of violin. These 
teachers will take up their duties in 
September, 1928. 

Mr. Ridge is a graduate of Oberlin 
College. For four years after his 
graduation, he studied in New York 
City with Stowjowski, the noted piano 
pedagogue. At the same time, Mr. 
Ridge taught privately in New York 

ity. He then joined the piano 
faculty at Oberlin, resigning there 
to resume his teaching in New York, 
and his tours as a recital pianist in 
this country. In the fall of 1927, he 
left for Europe for a period of ad- 
vanced study. 

In January, February and March of 
1928, he made a recital tour through 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Eng- 
land, playing in nearly all of the larger 
cities. 

Miss Kirk holds an artist diploma 
from the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and the degree, Bachelor of Music, 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, where she studied for two years 
with Ysaye, one of the world’s greatest 
soloists and teachers. Upon graduation, 
she became head of the violin depart- 
ment at the Miami Conservatory. Two 
years later she joined the faculty of 
the William Woods College where she 
remained for four years. She then 
returned to the Cincinnati Conservatory 
as a member of the violin faculty. This 
position she resigned after two years 
to open a studio in New York City. 
During the past four years Miss Kirk 
has been under the management of 
Arthur Culbertson. During this time 
she has given a great number of re- 
citals in the East and the Middle West, 


and in Canada. She has played re- 
peatedly over WEAF, WJZ and 
WRNY in New York City. 


OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louts, Aug. 2.—The Municipal 
Opera repeated one of its successes of 
last year, The Song of the Flame, for 
the eighth week of its season. The pres- 
entation was excellent, with Joseph 
Royer, Leonora Allen, Sam Ash, Doro- 
thy Seegar, Florence Ames, Lee Daly 
and Bernice Mershon in the leading 
roles. For its ninth week, the Muni- 
cipal Opera gave Countess Maritza, 
with the rdle of Manja taken by 
Nonette, a guest artist. RE Pe oe 


St. JoserpH, Missouri.—The Freid- 
burg Players of Freidburg, Germany, 
will present the American premiere of 
their version of the Passion Play, which 
is similar to the one at Oberammergau, 
in St. Joseph this summer. 


Los AnceLes, Aug. 2.—The third 
week in the seventh season of Holly- 
wood Bowl’s summer concerts brought 
two events of major importance, each 
leaving memories that challenge those 
of former years. ' 

The first, and possibly the most im- 
portant one musically, was the advent 
of Bernardino Molinari, Roman con- 
ductor, into the lists of noted leaders 
who have given the far West samples 
of their wares. The second event, and 
the one longest to be remembered by 
the vast audience present, was the fare- 
well appearance in Los Angeles of Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink. 

A third event, to be reviewed more 
fully next week, was the coming of 
Alfred Casella, Italian composer, pi- 
anist and conductor, for a series of four 
concerts, three of which are listed as 
future events at this writing. 

Mr. Molinari, sharing the week with 
Pedro Sanjuan of Havana, was allotted 
only three concerts in which patrons 
were to judge the calibre of his metal, 
but in those three this human dynamo 
of inspiration set a standard for or- 
chestral music that is not apt to be 
surpassed soon A _ hard drillmaster, 
who demands definite results, many mu- 
sicians in the orchestra are said to have 
felt the sting of his criticisms, but the 
fact remains that in less than a week 
the guest had completely remade this 
excellent band into a body of players 
capable of extracting the very essence 
from every composition it essayed. Only 
the Boston Symphony under Karl Muck 
can be compared to the Bowl orchestra 
in the perfection of its ensemble on the 
last night of Molinari’s reign. 


Played New Works 


Although advance reports carried a 
modicum of praise for the Roman leader, 
the Bowl public was unprepared for his 
electric leadership in his first concert 
on July 26. Beginning with his own 
transcription of two Vivaldi numbers, 
Spring Time and Winter Time, which 
had their first hearing in Los Angeles 
on this* occasion, the audience began to 
prick up its musical ears, sensing the 
presence of an unusual musical person 
ality at the helm. There was new zest, 
greater precision, more incisive rhythms 
and shimmering quality of tone that has 
too long been dormant. This impres- 
sion was deepened in Strauss’ Don 
Juan, and the intermission was filled 
with animated conversations concerning 
the ability of the new conductor Then 
followed the prelude to Moussorgsky’s 
Khovantchina, given its first local per- 
formance, after which Debussy’s A fter- 
noon of a Faun received the most in- 
spired performance vouchsafed this com- 
munity in many a day. 

The conductor achieved his real suc- 
cess of the evening, however, in Re- 
spighi’s Pines of Rome, a composition 
which bears transplanting to the Bowl 
better than almost any other work. 
Doubtlessly, having the same feeling for 
these Roman scenes that inspired the 
composer, Molinari painted an authen- 
tic picture for his eager listeners, and 
left them in an exalted state of mind 
as they left their hillside benches and 
milled their way through Pepper Tree 
Lane to the exit. 


When They Came Early 


Mme. Schumann Heink provided the 
impelling motive for Friday’s concert, 
despite the growing interest in the work 
of the conductor. By six o'clock, the 
Bow! was half full, with a steady stream 


of humanity scurrying up the hillside 
paths to special vantage points. An 
hour later, the Bowl was completely 
filled, with only reserved box-holders 
finding their seats with ease and cer- 
tainty. Each little hillock flanking the 
Bowl on either side, was soon sprinkled 
with human forms, eagerly anticipating 
a thrilling experience. Highland Ave- 
nue, and every other street leading to 
Cahuenga Pass was clogged with traffic, 
four and five automobiles abreast, all 
headed in the general direction of the 
Bowl. At half past eight, the lights 
were turned down, despite the milling 
crowds still struggling up the hills, and 
Molinari emerged for as fine a per- 
formance of Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
Overture as is seldom heard. 

But the crowd had come to hear the 
celebrated singer, many for a last op- 
portunity to applaud her, and many too, 
to see and hear the diva for the first 
time, and had little concern for the 
superlative beauties of Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony which followed the 
overture. 

Mme. Schumann Heink gave Erda’s 
Warning from Wagner’s Rheingold for 
her first number, intoning it with dig- 
nity and authority, albeit the hugeness 
of the Bowl was a tax on the power 
and carrying qualities of her voice. Pro 
longed demonstration brought Schubert's 
Death and the Maiden, sung in familiar 
manner with orchestral accompaniment. 
The singer’s second appearance, and 
more satisfactory from the audience’s 
point of view, was Waltraute’s Narra 
tive from Gotterdammerung, which re 
vealed the remarkable state of preserva 
tion of the singer’s voice and the depth 
of her artistic understanding. After 
several recalls, Mme. Schumann Heink 
approached the front of the stage and 
said, “You don’t expect me to sing 
The Rosary after such a dramatic scene, 
do you?” but finally returned with an 
accompanist and gave her familiar ver 
sion of Schubert’s Erlking, disappoint 
ing many who had hoped that she would 
sing The Rosary and other songs with 
which her name is associated. The 
management stated that 30,000 persons 
passed through the gates that night, 
thus placing the event among the 
greater happenings in the Bowl history. 

Despite a sense of weariness from 
the preceding night, an unusually large 
audience heard Molinari in his last pro- 
gram on Saturday, when Beethoven's 
Sixth, a Sibelius Legend, Saint-Saéns’ 
Danse Macabre and Rossini’s William 
Tell overture composed the so-called 
popular numbers. Again the magic 
qualities of the leader made themselves 
felt, giving new life and meaning to the 
compositions he conducted. At the end 
of the program, hardly a person left 
his place, but stood applauding and 
asking for a speech. 

Casella’s Début 


Mr. Molinari’s success made doubly 
difficult the début of his countryman, 
Alfred Casella, who began his series of 
four concerts on July 31. Mr. Casella 
is not unknown here through his com- 
positions, hence the warmth of his re- 
ception was reassuring for the success 
of his engagement. His ballet, La Gi 
ara, received its Pacific Coast premiére 
on this occasion, and served to whet the 
appetite of the audience for a taste for 
others of his works scheduled for the 
week. 

Several hundred persons were guests 
of Mrs. J. Boyce-Smith, Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish and Violet Hart at a 
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HAZEL JEAN KIRK, VIOLINIST, WHO 
ILL ( AT THE COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS NEXT YEAR 
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& 
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‘eception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyce-Smith, honoring Mr. Caseila on 
the afternoon of Aug. 1. The affair 
was one of the largest and most bril- 
liant of the Bowl’s season, and served 
to show what a popular summer play 
ground the Southland is becoming for 
celebrities in the musical world. 
Percy Grainger is now a familiar fig- 
ure about the Bowl, leading six pianists 
for the performance of his Warrior Bal- 
let on Aug. 9. On this same evening, 
he will be married on the Bowl stage, 
for which occasion he has composed 


another work, entitled A Nordic Prin- 
cess, in honor of his bride. 
ONE-ARMED GERMAN ARTIST 


TO PLAY WITH BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONY 

Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed 
German pianist, will play as solo artist 
with the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
George Zaslawsky. 

During the war, Paul Wittgenstein, 
regarded as one of the foremost of 
the rising generation of pianists, lost 
his arm, in battle. He set about re- 
making his entire technique, and 
rebuilt his repertoire on the basis of 
five fingers and new pedalling. He 
found quite a library of compositions 
written for the left hand only. <A 
Strauss work dedicated to Wittgen- 
stein is Parergon. A new concerto, 
Panathenaenzug, which will be played 
for the first time in Europe by the 
Berlin Philharmonic will have its 
American first hearing by the Beeth- 
oven Symphony Orchestra, under 
Zaslawsky, with Paul Wittgenstein 
soloist. It has been some time since 
Americans listened to a new Strauss 
opus. Paul Wittgenstein, who has 
just finished a tour of ovations 
through Holland, Switzerland and 
Germany, has been much_ sought 
after, for the honor of his American 
debut. 
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Persinger Uses 


Famous Bow 


Wieniawski’s Bow Makes 
Debut Over Air 


SAN Francisco, July 26—Bernardino 
Molinari conducted his third and last 
pair of concerts at Hillsborough and 
San Francisco July 22 and 24, respec- 
tively. The third time was certainly 
the charm for the Italian conductor 
who came to us without a working 
knowledge of English and _ without 
knowing how to get the best results 
from an American orchestra. Except 
for his own arrangement of Debussy’s 
L’Isle Joyeuse, and Resphighi’s Pines 
of Rome of the second concert, we had 
scarcely glimpsed the power that lay 
in that incisive beat of compressed en- 
ergy that is characteristic of Molinari. 
The third program began with the con- 
ductor’s transcription of Vivaldi’s 
Spring from The Four Seasons. It 
was evident at once that a mutual un- 
derstanding had developed. There was 
an assurance and esprit «de *corps on 
the part of the orchestra, and an ease 


and confidence in the conductor’s at- 
titude. 
In the performance of Spring, or- 


chestrated for string orchestra, organ, 


and cembalo Messrs. Piastro, Bolen- 
tine, and Brodetsky scored in the de- 
lightful passage for three solo violins 
and Mr. Piastro played the plaintive 
melody in the second section with his 
usual skill. Mr. Molinari’s Till, in 
Till Eulenspiegel, was a _ thoroughly 


masculine imp, moving about with the 
grace of a Mephistopheles. The Tann- 
hauser overture completed the program. 

Louis Persinger gave his first radio 
concert over Station KGO, Oakland, 
California, last night. It was on a 
Friday night series of Western Artists 
Programs and was quite the most ar- 
tistic instrumental recital that has tra- 
versed the Western air. The program 
presented a group of classics, the Mo- 
zart concerto No. 6 and a modern group 
played with fine artistry. This artist 
has just purchased the Tourte bow for- 
merly owned by Wieniawski and he 
used it last night for the first time in 
“public.” Eva Garcia was Mr. Per- 
singer’s accompanist. 


—Maryory M. FIsHer. 


A Close-up of Grove 


(Continued from page 11) 


“T am here for a few days, utterly 
knocked out, and already quaking at the 
idea of work beginning again. I have a 
great deal too much to do. ... The 
vision I had of you in Virginia has 
never faded. Adieu, dear child!” 

Overworked genius pays—pays heav- 
ily. Grove began to fail as early as 
1892—that is, his abounding vitality, to 
his own unutterable distress, grew less. 
A letter to my father in 1894 betrayed 
a diminishing joie de vie 

“How are you? Why are we parted 
in this unreasonable way? No two 
men on earth love one another more, 
and then why are we never to enjoy one 
another’s society? I am very bad, dear 
old man; so prostrate, so uncomfortable 
—so torn with pains of body and need- 
less vague pangs and fears of mind. 
And yet there are alleviations. .. .” 

He died in 1900, and among the last 
letters he wrote was one to my father, 
who followed his old friend four years 
later. 
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Forming Mart 
to Aid ‘Trade 


Foreign Business Aim 
of New Movement 


Manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments in attendance at the National 
Music Trades Convention have mapped 
out plans to secure a greater amount 
of business in foreign countries, it is 
announced, and one of the methods to 
be employed will be the development 
of a permanent international musical 
mart in Grand Central Palace, New 
York. It is proposed to open this sales 
mart Oct. 1. 

The plans of the makers of musical 
instruments fit in with the announced 
plans of the Grand Central Palace to 
strive for the development of the entire 
foreign industrial field for American 
manufacturers, the announcement con- 
tinues. Leaders in the music trades in- 
dustry are much interested in eliminat- 
ing the peaks and valleys, and doing 
away with troubles that arise from 
over-production and the grief that fol- 
lows in seasons of under-production, 
and are turning to the export field as 
one means of stabilizing their business. 


Export Concentration 


In 1926 the export business in musical 
instruments was in the neighborhood of 
$16,000,000, or about eight per cent of 
the whole. The manufacturers are aware 
there is a great chance for development 
of their business in other lands, and 
with the decision to “concentrate for 
export” the immediate answer was a 
sales mart in Grand Central Palace, 
where’ the instrument manufacturers, 
can reach the foreign buyers in great 
numbers at a minimum of expense. 

The greatest trouble manufacturers 
have had in securing foreign business 
in musical instruments in the past has 
consisted of in inability to make im- 
mediate and effective contact with the 
thousands of buyers who come from 
foreign ports. It is estimated that some 
50,000 foreign buyers come to America 
each year, and four fifths of these ar- 
rive at the port of New York. These 
buyers have but a limited time in which 
to make their purchases; and-as this 
is a vast country they find they must 
confine their visits to manufacturing 
plants in the vicinity of New York. In 
consequence the inland manufacturers 
get very little of the foreign business. 


Centralized Market 


_ With the international musical mart 
in operation in Grand Central Palace, 
such conditions will be eliminated since 
every manufacturer can display his 
wares in concentrated and centralized 
market where all of the participants, 
aided by the management of Grand 
Central Palace, with the co-operation of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, will assist 
buyers. In a mart of this character 


all the items can be inspected under 
one roof, on one floor, resulting in a 
remarkable saving of time and money 
for the merchant buyer. This arrange- 
ment will also expedite the placement 
of orders. The saving for the manu- 
facturer will be tremendous, and the 
contact will be helpful in after years. 

One of the most important facts 
about the international musical mart 
is that the buyer will be able not only 
to see the instrument but also to hear 
it played. In other words, he will get 
the story first hand—not from a thumb 


worn catalogue. No country makes 
better musical instruments than are 
made in the United States, and the 


growing popularity of American popu- 
lar songs abroad has led to increased 
sales of American band and other in- 


struments. The permanent musical 
mart will be the means not only of 
increasing these sales of musical 


instruments in foreign lands, but will 


also help to introduce American manu- 
facturers into new markets and build 
for them a reputation abroad equally 
as good as that which they have estab- 
lished at home. 


Foreign Service Bureau 


Through a foreign service bureau, now 
in process of organization, all com- 
panies participating in the international 
musical mart will be advised on 
foreign markets and export require- 
ments. This foreign service bureau 
will have the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This department 
has fifty-five offices in foreign ports 
and twenty-three in the United States. 
In the foreign offices 200 men are en- 
gaged in seeking information for 
American manufacturers, ascertaining 
the possible purchasers of their prod- 
ucts, and planning for visits to the 
United States. All this information 
will be available through the foreign 
service bureau. 





OrLanpbo, Fra., July 16—Hazel Coffin 
Lenfest, well known organist of Win- 
ter Park, Fla., gave a Sunday afternoon 
recital in the Municipal Auditorium on 
July 1. This concert was broadcast 
over WDBO. The program was well 
chosen and grealty enjoyed. 
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Tue Srrance Case or 


THE GreRMAN Conpucror 


By Irving Weil 


(Continued from page 8) 
than the hardworking hauskapelle is do- 
ing all by itself. 

Also, you should hear them go after 
a potpourri of Mozart or of Beethoven 
or of Schubert! The potpourri, by the 
way, is a favorite indoor and outdoor 
sport all over Germany. It will, for 
instance, begin with a bit of some Mo- 
zart overture, swing into one of the 
minuets from the better known sym- 
phonies, shift complacently to an air 
out of Don Giovanni and another 
from Cosi fan Tutte, glide into the 
themes from the slow movement of a 
quartet or another symphony and wind 
up with what you will. The procedure 
with Beethoven or Schubert is similar 
with, of course, more choice of sym- 
phonics in the one case and more of the 
songs in the other. Schumann and 
even Chopin likewise get their dose of 
potpouring. 

You experience a gentle shock when 
you hear for the first time such things 
as Schubert’s Die Forelle suddenly 
swimming out of a piece of the slow 
movement of the Unfinished Sym- 
phony, or the Chopin A flat polonaise, 
skeletonized to the bare bones of its 
themes, inter-weaving itself out of a 
couple of the waltzes. But this kind of 
thing (always, of course, with every 
available sob squeezed into it) is not 
only possible to German musical kultur, 
but gets the stamp of general approval. 
And the more the sobs, the more the 
applause. Our poor New York brand 
of kultur fortunately shies at the pot- 
pourri. 

The Modern 

But the full effect 
tions of the ordinary German orchestra 
or from the usual German conductor is 
to be found at its very fullest when 
either or both get to Puccini—which 
they do, apparently, as often as pos- 
sible. For Puccini offers them some- 
thing that not even Schumann at his 
worst does. And one has never really 
heard the possibilities in Puccini’s tire- 
less sentimentalism until a German or- 
chestra makes it ooze and drip. The 
sobbing Italian tenor who exists in such 
variety in New York, to say nothing 
of Italy itself, is a chaste example of 
the utmost in restraint and purity of 
style compared with the Germans when 
they turn themselves loose on Butter- 
fly or Tosca or Boheme. 

It is indeed not a bit too much to 
say that Puccini is the most popular 
composer in Germany, so completely has 
he been adopted—and adapted—north 
of the Alps. He has even given a re- 
markable lease of life to Eugen d’Al- 


Idol 


Puccini 


from the inclina- 


bert, whose Tiefland is still a_ best 
seller among the orchestras—because 
that work is almost indistinguishable 
from Puccini. 


It should thus be rather clearer than 
when we started why Richard Strauss 
has been mixed up in our theme and 
irrelevant variations 
Puccini is king, it isn’t 


its apparently 
where 


For 
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likely that Strauss could be prime min- 
ister. There is not, it seems, quite 
enough sentimentality in Strauss to 
satisfy the prevailing German taste (we 
may allow ourselves the euphemism). 
At any rate, there isn’t enough at a 
stretch; there is too much else mixed 
up with it. 

No Pilgrims in Garmisch 


So Richard’s handsome 
villa in stucco and red tile 
hill outside of Garmisch is the mecca 
of no pilgrims. We were probably the 
only curious visitor that had gone there 
in weeks when we made our way out 
to look it over the other day. The 
great man was not in residence at the 
time, for he is still, we believe, in 
Vienna following the launching of Die 
Aegyptische Helene. And the $50,- 
000 which he is said to have received 
from his German publishers for that 
new opus has apparently yielded the 
wherewithal for refurbishing the 
Garmisch summer retreat. 

It is not unlikely that the villa will 
provide Strauss with all the solitude 
needed for beginning his newly pro- 
jected successor to Helene—namely, 
the comic opera already titled Ara- 
bella, to a libretto about old Vienna 
by von Hofmannstahl. Perhaps here, 
finally, Strauss will offer the Germans 
something which they will be able to 
sentimentalize as sedulously as they do 
what an older Strauss—Johann of the 
waltzes—has left them as a _ prime 
legacy. And if so, the house on the 
hill may yet one day draw its pilgrims 
at last. 


Bavarian 
up on its 


FORM LONG BEACH CLUB 
Lone Beacu, Car., Aug. 2.—Pro- 
fessional musicians of the city have 


organized a society which is called the 


Musical Arts Club. Officers are: 
President, Clarence E. Krinbill; vice- 
presidents, Katheryn Coffield, William 


Conrad Mills and Florence Van Dyke; 
recording secretary, Blanche Iehl; cor- 
responding secretary, Laurelle L. Chase; 
treasurer, Amy Kaynor; auditor, Rolla 
Alford; parliamentarian, Alice May- 
nard Griggs; directors, Pauline Far- 
quhar, Carlton Wood and Annie Laurie 
Daugherty; sergeant-at-arms, John Ar- 
dizoni. The organization starts with 
thirty-six charter members. 
LONG BEACH MUSICALE 

Lone Beacu, Car., Aug. 2.—A mu- 
sicale was given in the Breakers Hotel 


on July 30 in honor of Father Capi- 
tani, a visiting artist. Taking part 
were: Florence Cole Talbert, soprano; 


Cora Bird, coloratura ; 
baritone; Leonardo 
Melba Allen, 
were Ethel 


and Miss 


Manuel Emanuel, 
Ciarlo, tenor, and 
pianist. Accompanists 
Johns, Suzana Joyce Spear 


Allen. A. M. G 
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D. C. CIANFONI OF SANTA ANA, 


CONDUCTED THE 


PHONY, WHICH HE ORGANIZED, IN 
A PROGRAM IN THE HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL. 


LOS 


ORCHESTRAL 
IN HAVANA 

HAVANA, CUBA, 
vana Symphony Orchestra, 
leadership of Maestro Gonzalo 
offered its monthly concert at the 
tional Theatre July 15, 

Margarita Carrillo de Losa was solo- 
ist, giving an excellent performance of 
the concerto in B flat major, op. 16, for 
piano and orchestra by Bortkiewicz. 
Her work was rewarded by hearty ap 
plause. A caprice by Pierné, Tin Sol- 
diers, was given its first audition by the 
orchestra and Saint-Saens Suite Argel- 
ienne, Tschaikowskys Trepak and Ber- 
lioz Hungarian March were added to 
the list. 

Falcon’s Chamber Orchestra played 
at the Sala Falcén July 22. Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C major, Reverie, 
by Schumann, and Wagner’s march 
from Tannhatiser, were on the pro- 
gram. José Echaniz, young Cuban 
pianist, was the soloist. He played the 
concerto in A minor, by Grieg. His in- 
terpretation won for him an ovation. 

NENA BENITEz. 


MUSIC 


~The Ha 
under the 
Roig, 
Na- 


July 25. 





TULANE GRADUATION 
PROGRAM 

New Or.eans, July 31—A good mu- 
sical program was featured in the 
graduation exercises of Tulane Uni- 
versity’s summer school. Among the 
musicians noted on the program were 


Mary Bays Serex, Mary V. Molony, 
Albert Kirst, Jr., Carl Mauderer, 
Perez Sandi and E. E. Schuyten 


W. M. S. 
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Cianfoni Leads 


Bowl Concert 


Reed and Brass Forces 
Heard by 50,000 


Santa Ana, Cat., July 30—The Los 
Angeles Reed and Brass Symphony, di- 
rected by D. C. Cianfoni of Santa Ana, 
gave a brilliant program in the Holly- 
wood Bowl on July 15, before an en 
thusiastic audience of 50,000. The pro- 
gram was presented in honor of 8,000 
World Sunday School Convention dele 
gates, who recently held their interna- 
tional meeting in Los Angeles, and was 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Play 
ground Department, under the general 
direction of Glenn B. Tindall, music 
supervisor. 

Accompanied by a 
play of ever-changing rainbow-hued 
lighting effects, the program opened 
with a thrilling reading of the overture 
to Die Meistersinger, specially ar 
ranged for this occasion by Mr. Cian 
foni. The Reed and Brass Symphony. 
its instrumentation stressing the use of 
reed and brass instruments, was heard 


magnificent dis- 


advantageously in this number. Other 
numbers included Finlandia, inter- 
preted with gratifying effectiveness 
and Tchaikovsky's March Slav, with 
exceptional artistry. 
Cadman Takes Part 

Founded and organized by Mr. Cian 


foni a little over a year ago, the Reed 
and Brass Symphony has rapidly come 
to the front as one of the important 
musical organizations of the Southland. 
Among those who are enthusiastic in 
its praise is Charles Wakefield Cad 
man, who was at the piano during the 
ensemble singing of his composition, 
The World’s Prayer, a featured num 
ber of the program. 

This interesting organization, 
personnel of seventy, 
professional musicians. 
tion especially suitable 
formances, is as follows: 1 piccolo, 3 
flutes, 2 ‘oboes, 2 bassoons, 1 contra 
basson, 1 bass clarinet, 4 French horns, 

3 trombones, 1 tuba, 1 harp, 


3 trumpets, 
tympani, drums, 15 first B flat clarinets, 


with a 
is composed of 
Its instrumenta 
for outdoor per 


15 second B flat clarinets, 5 FE flat 
alto clarinets, 2 baritones, 6. string 
basses. 

The symphonic repertoire of the 


Reed and Brass Symphony as arranged 
by Mr. Cianfoni, is composed of music 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, 
Mozart, Grieg, Bizet, Brahms, Dvorak, 
Liszt, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Grainger, 
Wagner, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and others. 


Mr. Cianfoni, who came to Santa 
Ana five years ago, is also director of 
Santa Ana Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Rutu ANDREWS. 
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SDERATION MEETS 

KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 
Marjorie Rose Ryan Studios 
presented the following vocal 
at the Auditorium Missouri 
Club: Sarah Ruth Campbell, 
Robinson Ganz, Bertha Hunter, How- 
ard Green, Dorothy Cochran, Lucile 
Christy, Donna Greenberg, Marjorie 
Standart, Jo Persells, Ruth Ostrom, 
Mrs. Wheeler Godfrey, Rhoda Johnson, 
Robert Bohannan, Mrs. Frederick Fritz, 
Marguerite Johnson Blaine, Hiram 
Murphy and Claudine Lucas. Marjorie 
Standart accompanied the singers. 

The Kansas City Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs entertained Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman ee at a recent lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Muehlebach. Mrs. 
Kelley, national president of Federated 
Music Clubs, spoke enthusiastically of 
general musical development throughout 
the country. Mr. Kelley told of the 
substantial encouragement being given 
young American composers. Mrs. 
Frederick Shaw, president of this city’s 
federation, presided. Helen Taylor, so- 
prano, accompanied by Richard Canter- 
bury, was heard in a group of songs. 
3LANCHE LEDERMAN. 


FE 
IN 
7.—The 
recently 
students 
Athletic 
Mildred 


BLOOMINGTON BOOKINGS 


Aug. 2.—Indiana 
Activities Series of 
semesters is an- 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., 
University’s Music 
the fall and winter 
nounced. The first feature will be the 
Bohn Ballet on Nov. 8 and 9, giving 
two evening performances and a mati- 
née. Pablo Casals, cellist, will come 
on Jan. 17; the Minneapolis Symphony 


ear 


MARCEL GRANDJANY, THE HARPIST, INSTRUCTING 
BOTH FRENCH AND AMERICANS, 


STUDENTS, COMPRISING 





UPS-A-DAISY WILL HAVE 
GE NE SALZER’S ORCHESTRA 


Gene Salzer will conduct his own or- 
chestra in the production of “Ups-A- 
Daisy”, the new musical comedy in 
which William Kent and Marie Saxon 
are to appear. Robert A. Simon wrote 
a number of the lyrics. While Lewis 
E. Gensler chose Salzer because he con- 
sidered him the best musical comedy 
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A SUMMER CLASS OF HARP 
AT FONTAINEBLEU 


CUECUUONEDONONLTOO LENO COOROUNEOD GOREN AUONTOOONA AEMAERD anenaNnROUaeeUEND 


ASHLAND, N. H., HAS 
CHAMBER MUSIC CAMP 

Helen, Catharine, and Leeper Nor- 
fleet, the members of the Norfleet Trio, 
with their parents are summering at 
Ashland, N. H., where they have their 
Chamber Music Camp, for girls. Work 
in ensemble playing, singing, and danc- 
ing is varied by swimming, riding, 
boating, tennis, archery, chore suppers 


AMERICA for August 11, 1928 


OPENING WITH HYMN 
AMERYKANSKI 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 7.—Maria 
Koussevitzky was the soprano soloist 
with the Warsaw, Poland, Philharmon- 
ic orchestra, Ladislaw Gorzynski con- 
ductor, at a concert given here on the 
Fourth of July. The first part was 
devoted to music by American com- 
posers. The program opened with the 
Star Spangled Banner, announced as 
Hymn Amerykanski, a Sousa March 
and MacDowell’s symphonic poem La- 
mia. A group of American songs in- 
cluded Carry me Back to Old Virginny, 
Richard Hageman’s Do Not Go, My 
Love, and Frances McCollin’s O Robin, 
Little Robin. Madame Koussevitzky 
has been engaged by the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company for several ap- 
pearances next season. She is the wife 
of Fabien Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Chamber Music Sym- 
phonietta, and a nephew of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra conductor. 

Frances McCollin, the Philadelphia 
composer and lecturer on music, whose 
analytical recitals prior to each Phila- 
delphia Orchestra program are a 
Quaker City institution, is convalesc- 
ing at Mantoloking, N. J., after a se- 
rious operation in June. 


W. R. M. 


WALSKA BUYS 

Parts, July 30.—Ganna Walska has 
bought the Theatre des Champs 
Elysées, and will be its chief director. 
according to a statement in Comoedia. 


A THEATRE 









































Orchestra on Feb. 12; the Flonzaley conductor on Broadway, he also had a and other outdoor pleasures. A camp the theatrical daily. Mme. Walska will 
Quartet March 14, and Walter Giese- sentimental reason for booking him, for ensemble composed of Sara Sylvester make this theatre the home of the 
king, pianist, April 9. One other event Salzer conducted Queen of Hearts, the (Florida), Dorothy Forsyth and Alice finest expression of dramatic art, she 
is to be booked, and this is likely to first show for which Mr. Gensler wrote Escoe (Oklahoma), Rosalind Folliard stated. The Champs Elysées, one of 
be The Beggar’s Opera. All these at- music. Gene Salzer is well known for (New York) and Dorothy Schloss and the finest theatres in Europe, has until 
tractions are to be heard by Unversity his musical work with the original Cathlene Bushnell (Rhode Island) ap- recently been operated as a de luxe 
students at a cost of less than fifty Charlot’s Revue. He also conducted the peared in Ashland August 2. Programs motion picture house, besides housing 
cents a seat. scores for Americana and for Dilling- by the Norfleet Trio and Daisy Polk, the Russian Ballet and similar at- 
, H. E. H. ham’s She’s My Baby. soprano, are features of camp life. tractions. 
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So He Took the $100,000 ...! 
EORGIE PORGIE GERSHWIN 


has 
pulled down a plum of $100,000 from 


the Fox Movie Tone, ”. Se 
page 5. 

He is also considering two other offers, 
one of them of $50,000, for the use for the 
“talkies” of his celebrated “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” If he accepts one of these, and this 
is considered likely, he will probably play 
the piano part of the symphony. 

The Movietone offer came to him shortly 
after his return here two months ago from 
an extensive tour of Europe. 


“it is alleged. 


And so they were married 


“Let’s just have a quiet home wedding, 
dear, with no frills and not too many 
flowers. Just a family affair, I hate these 
big church weddings,” probably whispered 
Percy Grainger to His Intended, Miss Ella 
Viola Strom or vice versa. And so they 
were married Aug. 9, in the Hollywood Bowl, 
while the orchestra played Grainger’s over- 
ture “To A Nordic Princess” and 22,000 in- 
timate friends of the bride and groom 
looked on ... Los Angeles Times reports 
that the couple will spend their honeymoon 
in Iceland . . . or some European country. 

i"As usual Willy Hearst’s papers insist 
that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is subsidizing 
a new site for the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Fifth Avenue between 49th and 
50th streets ... John, it seems, has acquired 
an option on the plot owned by Columbia 
University, for $40,000,000 to $80,000,000 
or something like that what’s forty 
million between a couple of Rockefellers 

. probably it’s another filling station. 

"The Chicago Symphony Orchestra is 
safe for another year . . . complete story 
on page 6. 


Obituary 


Domizio Serafin, beloved father of Tullio 
Serafin, the popular Metropolitan con- 
ductor, died recently in Milan. He was 86 
years old. Tullio is in South America con- 
ducting at the Colon in B.A. 


Janacek Dies 


Leas Janacek, the Czech composer of 
‘“Jenufa,” given at the Met a few seasons ago, 
died of pneumonia Aug. 12, at Mahrisch-ostrau, 
aged 74. 


Mean Gossip 


Just to be a bit mean and gossipy and 
low’n ordinary and plain cussed we extend 
our sympathies to a certain soprano with 
a Scotch name, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera, who has been recovering in Paris 
from the darts of Cupid’s artillery—while 
the countenance of a former Cabinet officer 
who became the uncrowned czar of the 
flickers has become a bit longer than usual 

. and do you know, little ones, that the 
most famous maker of handorgans is an- 
other Molinari? 





—The Chicago office of Mustcat America is situ- 
—ated in Suite 2114, Straus Bidg. Michigan Ave. 
—at Jackson Blvd. Telephone arrison 2543-2544. 
—Margie A. McLeod, Business Manager. 

—Boston Office: Room 1011, 120 Boylston Street 
—Telephone Hancock 0796. William J. Parker, 
—M anager. 


Stunt Stuff 


Alfred Cortot, the pianist, played the 
Schumann concerto in Paris recently . 
someone forgot to tune his piano to in- 
ternational pitch .. . it was left at French 
pitch, half a pitch higher . . . so Alfred played 
the Schumann concerto and transposed it at 
sight half a tone lower . . . try this on your 
own music box. 

Alex Smallens, Philadelphia’s 18 
carat conductor, recently conducted Tosca 
in Karlsbad with Vera Schwarz and Bak- 
lanoff . . . followed by Faust . Alex has 
also been running around Paris, Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, Heidelberg, Mannheim and 
Bay Ruth ... Billy Maxwell, Ricordi poten- 
tate, has been commuting all over Europe 
this summer. 
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Roxy's Poverty 


Not that it matters—but did you know 
that: 

Roxy gets about $2,000 a week... that 
Erno Rapee, also at Roxy’s, was not only 
a first rate symphonic conductor in Berlin 
but has secretly signed over here for a good 
position at a prominent conservatory of 
music in Philadelphia . . . and that Vincent 
Youmans, prominent Broadway composer 
of light operas, once yanked packing cases 
across the sidewalk with a baling hook for 
the Aeolian Company not so many years 
ago. ... Vincent’s European royalties alone 
from one show, “No! No! Nanette,” amount 
to over $10,000 a year. 

Alex Lambert arrived a while ago on the 
Columbus ... with his appetite better than 
ever and has a new apt. at the Belnord, 86th 
and Broadway ... Ed Ziegler of the Metro- 
politan has gone to Baden-Baden to take 
a bath... Jeritza arrives on the 8th and 
will go to the coast at once for opera en- 
gagements . . . Coppicus, the big time man- 
ager, visited Rosa Ponselle at Lake Placid 

. . and Miss Prilik, Rosa’s secretary, visit- 
ed in town for a few days .. . dear old Chris 
Hayes, the tenor, is singing in Newport. 

ise F reddy Stock, now quite chipper over 
the Chicago orchestra, got in on the 
Mauretania and W. J. Brennan, Boston band 
impresario, was on the pier. 


Culinary Note 

The Albertina Rasche Tea room on 57th 
street (known as Zuysman’s and renamed 
in honor of the dancing wife of Dimitri 
Tiomkin) .is moving across the street to 
larger quarters .. . with Mrs. Rachmanin- 
off’s cook in charge of the kitchen 
already most of our prominent pianists are 
forsaking the Automat. 


Rolling Up From Rio 

Orloff, the pianist, has just played nine 
times in Buenos Aires and has two more 
recitals there .. . he had to give up his trip 
to Chile . . . the sauce was too much for 
him... he played twice at the Embassy, 
once at a party given by the American am- 
bassador with the President of the Argen- 
tine there . Nick also stayed and played 


with the Ambassador at Rio . Segovia, 
champeen guitar slinger, is playing to 
packed houses in Buenos Aires ... Arthur 


Rubinstein, the pianist, ought to be play- 
ing in South America by this time. 

"Claudia Muzio has been making a hit 
in Buenos Aires... 

All the people that read Isadora Duncan's 
autobiography went up to the Stadium to 
watch Anna and her girls perform 
which meant a big house .. . Anna gave a 
big party last Wed. night at the Rodin 
studios . Jeanne Gordon and Elenore 
Rodgers were seen trotting around to- 
gether at the Lido recently .. . Venice not 
Long Beach, N. Y. . . Mary Lewis, very 
happy, with Big Bouncing Bohnen was also 
there ... and Mrs. Longone . . . Leonora 
Corona is going to live on 57th street op- 
posite Carnegie Hall. 
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UQUA, N. Y.—HELEN JEPSON, FLORENCE IRONS, AND 
“LARENCE REINERT, STUDENTS OF HOR O CONNELL OF THE 
‘URTIS INSTITUTE, WHO HAVE BEEN ENGAGED BY THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA CIVIC OPERA COMPANY FOR NEXT SEASON ; 


% 


©) P. and A 


“TT MARSHALL, BARITONE, AND THE YOUNGEST MALE 
ER OF THE METROPOLITAN, RETURNS WITH HIS BRIDE, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


FORMER CAROLINE SEGRERA, A 


Herbert Photos, In 

L INTE ATIONAL OUARTETTE OF THE NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE USES ITS 

OWN PLANE ON AN TENDED CANADIAN TOUR. L. TO R. JAMES DAVIES, VICTOR 
EDMUNDS, GEORGE RASELY AND ERWYN MUTCH 

ts 

aN 
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Photo International Newsreet 

UFFO, BARITONE OF THE METROPOLITAN, 

5 ON THE BERENGARIA AFTER AN EXTENSIVE 
CONCERT TOUR OF EUROPE 


RICHARD CROOKS AND MRS. CROOKS SAIL FOR A LONG A GROUP OF SOLOISTS AT THE HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, PERFORMANCE OF HANDEL'S 
ENGAGEMENTS IN MESSIAH. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, DAN BEDDOE, THE EMINENT ORATORIO TENOR, 
MRS. GRACE HOLVERSCHEID, SOPRAN HAYES M. FUHR, DIRECTOR OF THE 

CONTRALTO, AND 


LIST OF OPERA AND _ RECITAL 
GERMANY oO, 
HASTINGS COLLEGE CONSERVATORY, MISS LILLIAN KNOWLES, 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, BARITONE. 





